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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New Yark.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free, 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
mo responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints,—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately mottly the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railrvad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter, 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


14 FEBRUARY, 1901 


+%6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue reguiarly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication, 

3A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub. 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 





S$ € kt Vk I © a 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near sth Ave, 


E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
Fancy Tailor and Princess Gowns a specialty. 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York, Near 43d Street, 
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as. 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


Be VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with perfect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


teres» RANKIN 
Successor to CHAPMAN 
January and February summer gowns at reason- 
able prices. 19 East 31st Street, N. Y. 


A C. WEINGARTEN 
© LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 

Riding Habits and Driving Coats 

37 West 31st Street, New York 


-OCK & TORPEY 
Formerly with B. Altman & Co., Dress- 


makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York. 


M WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 








WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


M E R 


A. Designer of 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 


28 West 35th Street, New York 











ME. DENFERT 

SPECIALTY SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS 
HIGHEST REFERENCES 

157 East 47th Street, nearLexington Ave., New York. 








“HATS AND BONNETS 
A S 7 Oo N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 
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ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 
E H. FIELDING & CO. 
. MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 
oO WwW I €E S 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washington S reet, Chicago, bil. 
M Iss LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets and Head-dresses 
19 E. 31st St., New York 
MBS: W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
Hats and Bonnets. 
34 West 36th Street, New York. 
a. €CGORHSBEL ¥ 
- Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 
AISON NOUVELLE 
PARIS—LONDON, 310 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago (under Auditorium Hotel), The 
recognized ** House of Novelties’’ tor everything 
pertaining to High Class Millinery. Largest and 
finest stock in the West, Chicago agent for J. H. 
CONNELLY, 1155 Broadway, New York, designer 
of the world-famed ‘Connelly’? turban. Prices 
correct. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. z3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

$2 West 21st Street, New York 























& ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
_" WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
and 35th Sts., New York. 
ESSIE LAPAIX 
Elegant Lace Pieces for the dinner table in 
the newest styles 
25 West 3oth Street, 
Bet. Broadway and sth Ave., New York, 
M A R s I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Spring Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. 1or East 65th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort-Astoria 
o kh FF & co. 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
1o5 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 
IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
B E R T H £ 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 
ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 
14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models, Tailor-made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 
D ’' ££. 2: eS SS 
s10 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 








and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours, 
A N D Y 


D IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 
Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 
also Fancy Theatre W aists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 
M VAN DEURSEN 
e Street and Evening Gowns, Fancy Waists 
and Misses’ Dresses. Gowns from $12.00 
359 West sth Street, New York. 








up. 


ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 
Trousseaux a Specialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 
M A Y 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


RS. M. H. WRIGHT 


LA BELLE HELENE CORSET 
Corsets repaired, laundered and copied. The 
Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 West 22nd Street, 


New York. 
WATSON 


H 7 ie Corsetiére 


Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York. 


Slee «JUDIC’*’ STRAIGHT 
FRONT CORSET 


gives Parisian smartness to American figures, 
It moulds tothe form, supports comfortably, fits su- 
perbly. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 6th Avenue 


M E. HEWES 
CORSETS TO ORDER 
THE LATEST PARISIAN SHAPE 
1696 Broadway, between § 3d and 54th Streets. 


























PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 

On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 

Lace Work. N. A, Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS. 


All materials used by the dressmaking trades; 

also fine garments cleaned and dyed. Real 
laces cleaned and mended, References. Madam 
Pauline, 111 West 17th Street. 








FASHIONS ] 





PAGE 97 

Err Ficure.—-Costume of violet and white 

L figured satin foulard over white taffeta, 
The foundation is circular with a deep. 

shaped circular flounce finished with a wide 
accordion plaiting, edged with a narrow black 
lace. The foulard drop-skirt is circular, with g 
deep-shaped circular flounce in quarter inch 
tucks at two-inch intervals, each tuck edged 
with a very narrow black Chantilly lace, 
scantily frilled. Heading this flounce is q 
guirland insertion of white Chantilly, out. 
lined with the narrow black lace trilling, 
Just below the waist line is another row 
of the guirland and frilling. The waist 
which fastens at back with small dull gilt 
buttons has a row of outlined insertion at lower 
part and a trimming of the Chantilly finishing 
at yoke, which is of sheer white batiste finely 
tucked and showing in the long pointed opening 
at front. The lacing is a narrow black velvet 

(Continued on page xii) 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 
WEDISH GYMNASIUM 


tor treatment of diseases Dy means of Massage, 
electricity avd Ling sSwedish movements. Spe. 
cialty: obesity. Physical development. Privatelessons 








or classes. Miss S, Bergman, 28 West 23d Street, 
New York a =a 
TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLIive ROBA & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. W aldorf-Astoria. % a 


ol f ie : 

R. DYS’ SACHETS DE TOI- 

LETTE. Madame V. Darsy, 129 East 26th 

Street, gives facial treatment with Dr. Dys’ 

complexion specialties at client's residence or at her 
own house. 


A DAZZLING COMPLEXION 
Saunder’s Bloom of Ninen, famous English 
Complexicn Powder, universally used by 

English ladies, celebrated for perfect complexions 
Saunder’s Eau Merveilieuse restores hair to original 
color. Harmless. No dye. $1.25. LA PAR- 
FUMEUSE, 945 Broadway. 





SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 

An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 

description, References. Miss G. Cate, 22 East 
roth Street, New York. 


HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE 


Children’s Clothes. Ladies’ Lingerie. 
These articles made to order and purchased from 
other places. West End Women's Exchange 

Building, 169 West 74th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 

Bureau, Special attention given to shopping 

of every description. References, M. Van 
Deursen, 359 W. ssthSt., N. Y. 

















_ HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 

(Late with A. Simonson), LaAprgs’ HAIR 
DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring, 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 











SPECIAL NOTICES 
UR SPRING STOCK 


of infants’ garments, and crib and carriage 

outfits is now on exhibition, Orders taken for 

complete baby wardrobes, Society of Decorative 
Art, 14 Bast 34th Street, New York. 


ANNY M. YOUNG 

Infants’ Wear. Dainty Garments, Machine 

or Fine Handmade. Also Arnold’s Knit Spe- 
cialties. ‘* Booklet."” 28 W. 22d St., New York. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


NoTE:— Advertisers using Vogue office as theif 
address must add ten cents in postage for forwarding 
replies. If no replies are received this postage wil! 
not be returned. Vogue nor ibility ™ 
connection with such advertisements. 


IGH CLASS LADIES’ 
TAILOR 


and dressmaker oa Fifth Avenue will take a bright 
and well recommended young lady as pupil to |eara 
trade practically and theoretically for small consid- 
eration. Address, Designer, Box 1, Vogue. 
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MARRIED 


Crane-Howieson.—Mr. James Crane and 
Miss Agnes Jean Howieson were married at 
the residence of the bride’s sister, 28 W. 33rd 
St., on Wed. eve., 23 Jan. 


DIED 


McAlpin.—Fri., 8 Feb., at his residence? 
46 W. 58th St., David H. McAlpin, in his 


8sth year. 
ENGAGEMENTS 


Kay-Prentice.—Miss Marie Gordon Kay, 
daughter of Mr. J. Murray Kay, of Boston, 
Mass., to Mr. John W. Prentice. 

Poe-White.—Miss Ellen Poe, daughter 
of Mr, and Mrs. Charles Poe, of Washington, 
D. C., to Mr. Edward L. White. 


WEDDINGS 


Simons-McNamee.—Mr. Charles De- 
war Simons and Miss Jessie Vanderbilt Mc- 
Namee were married in St. James’s Church on 
Tue., 12 Feb., at 4 o’clock, the Rev. Dr. 
Eccleston, assisted by the Rev. E. Walpole 
Warren, officiating. Maid of honor, Miss 
Efie V. Caesar. Bridesmaids, Miss Florence 
Twombly, Miss Mary Harriman, Miss Mary 
Simons, Miss Adelia McNamee, Miss Mabel 
Park, Miss Barbara Ford, Miss Duffield, Miss 
Amy Willets. Best man, Mr. E. H. Harri- 
man. Ushers, Messrs. Frank H, Lord, Regi- 
nale Bonner, Gustav Heinken, Jr., Charles 
M. Bleecker, William A. Evans, Walter 
Campbell, Bache Bleecker and Ralph Monell, 

Woolsey-Hunt.—Mr. George Murison 
Woolsey, of London, and Miss Esther Morris 
Hunt, daughter of Mrs. Richard M. Hunt, 
will be married in Grace Church on Sat., 16 
Feb., at 12.30 o'clock, the Rev. Morgan Dix 
and the Rev. rag” ey Aspinwall officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Mary S. Kernochan. 
Bridesmaids, Miss Belle Barney, Miss Lila V. 
Sloane, Miss Belle Gurney, Miss Elsa Bronson. 
Best man, Mr. John Woolsey. Ushers, 
Messrs, Charles Bull, Phoenix Ingraham, 
Alexander S$. Webb, Jr., Bronson Winthrop, 
Joseph H. Hunt, John Wadsworth. 


DANCES 


Belmont —Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont gave a large dinner-dance at Sherry’s on 
Thursday, in honor of Miss Eleanor Jay, daugh- 
ter of Col. and Mrs. William Jay. The room 
where the dinner was served was transformed 
into a summer garden café. The room was dec- 
orated with large heavy trees and palms, also trel- 
lis, hung with vines and Japanese lanterns. A co- 
tilion was danced after dinner, led by Mr. Harry 
Lehr dancing with Miss Jay. Present were : 
Mrs. E. J. Berwind, Mr. and Mrs. H. Archie 
Pell, Miss Caroline Livingston, Miss Natalie 
Wells, Miss May Goelet, Miss Beatrix Hoyt, 
Miss Rutherford, Miss Sibyl Kane, Miss Mar- 
ion Whitaker, Miss Gladys Brooks, Miss Kitty 
Douglas, Miss Rosamond Street, Miss Metcalf, 
Miss Marion Fish, Miss Rodgers, Miss Helen 
Kountze, Miss Langhorne, Miss Natalie Hen- 
derson, Miss Kathleen Neilson, Miss Evelyn 
Burden, Miss Greta Pomeroy, Miss Fanshawe, 
Miss Parsons, Miss Mason, Miss Marie de 
Neufville, Miss Pancoast, Miss Thomas, Miss 
Violet Whelen and Miss Rives, Colonel Wil- 
liam Jay, Mr. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. 
Sydney Smith, Mr, Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. J. 
Henry Smith, Mrs. Norman Whitehouse, Mr. 
Craig Wadsworth, Mr. Henry Lehr, Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, Mrs. 
Lanfear Norrie, Mr, J. F. D. Lanier, Mr. 
Rollins Morse, Lady Cunard, gg w. 
Gerard, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Charles 
A. Munn, Mr. Ogden Codman, Jr., Mr. 
Herbert Pell, Mr. Hamilton Cary and Mr. 
Harry Thaw, Mrs. William Jay, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K, Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
Reginald Rives, Mr. and Mrs. F. K. Pandle- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. J. Frederick Tams, Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Livermore, Mr. E. Rollins 
Morse, Mrs. Frederic N. Watriss, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Stickney, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Oelrichs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Orme Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. P. 


Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Coster, Mrs. Joseph Widener, Mrs. Herbert 
Pell, Mr. and Mrs. W. Page Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., Mr. 
George B. De Forest, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Chanler, Mr. and Mrs. Webster, Mrs Fred- 
erick Neilson, Mrs. Moses Taylor Campbell, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Arthur Paget, 
Mr. Goold Redmond, Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
Mr. Joseph Widener, Mrs. James Brown 
Lord, Mr. Heary Walters, Mrs. George Jay 
Gould, Prince Troubetzkoi, Mr. Harper Pen- 
nington, Mrs, Clement C. Moore, Mr. George 
Jay Gould, Mr Norman Whitehouse, Mr. E. 
J. Berwind, Mr. Pendleton, Mrs. Edmund L. 
Baylies, Mr. Rawlins Cottenet, Mr. W. Storrs 
Wells, Mrs. George Crocker, Mr. William 
Stow, Mrs. Hamilton Cary, Mr. Henry 
Clews, Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Sir Bache 
Cunard, Mrs. Henry May, Mr. Frederic N. 
Watriss, Mrs. George B. De Forest, and Mr. 
Frederick H. Baldwin. 

Gallatin.—Mrs. Frederic Gallatin gave a 
dance for her daughter, Miss May Gallatin, on 
Mon., 11 Feb. 


DINNERS 


Cutting.—Mr. and Mrs. Bayard Cutting 
gave a dinner last evening at their residence, 24 
East 72d Street, and will give another dinner 
on Tue., 19 Feb, 

Fish.—Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave 
a dinner on Tue, evening followed by a musi- 
cale. 

Lloyd.—Mr. and Mrs. Robert McAllister 
Lloyd gave a dinner on Tue., 12 Feb. 

Morris.—Dr. and Mrs. Lewis Rutherford 
Morris gave a dinner in their apartment on 
58th Street on Tue., 12 Feb 


LECTURES 


Elmendorf.—Mr. Dwight L. Elmendorf 
will give the last of his series of illustratad lec- 
tures at the Waldorf-Astoria on Tue., 19 Feb. 
His subject will be Old Mexico and the Bull 
Fight. 


CLUBS 


Evening Badminton Club. —The first 
meeting of the Evening Badminton Club will 
be held at the Berkeley Armory, 25 East 49th 
Street, on Fri., 22 Feb. Patronesses, Mrs. 
George R, Schieffelin, Mrs. Lewis T. Dela- 
field, Mrs. S. Montgomery Roosevelt, Mrs, 
Joseph C. Willets, Mrs. Christopher Wolfe, 
Mrs. George Crocker and Mrs. Benjamin S. 
Church. The executive committee, Mr. J. 
Montgomery Strang, Mr. George Gray Ward, 
Mr. George Lawrence Myers, Mr. Rene de 
Russy, Mr. E. Gilbert Schermerhorn and Mr. 
Paul G. Thebaud, 

Neighborhood Amusement Club.— 
The first meeting of the recently organized 
Neighborhood Club will be held at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. William Gray Park, 47 Fifth 
Ave., on Sat. evening, 16 Feb. The mem- 
bership of this club is limited to the neighbor- 
hood south of 14th St. and north of Washing- 
ton Square. 

Thursday Evening Club.—The meet- 
ing of the Thursday Evening Club will be held 
this evening at the residence of Mrs. John W 
Minturn, 22 Washington Square, N. 


MUSIC 


American Symphony Orchestra.— 
This orchestra, conducted by Mr. Sam Franko, 
will give three concerts at the Lyceum Theatre 
on Tue. afternoons, 26 Feb., 12 and 26 Mar., 
at three o’ clock. 

Becker.—Hugo Becker gave a cello recital 
at Mendelssohn Hall on Tue., 12 Feb., at 
three o'clock, assisted by Sara Anderson, 
soprano. 

Bloom field-Zeisler.—Mme. Bloomfield- 
Zeisler will give a piano recital this afternoon 
at Mendelssohn Hall, 119 West 4oth Street, 
at three o’clock. Her program will be : 

Etudes Symphoniques, Op 13............ Schumann 


Bailades(No 1, from Fantaisie, Op. 143)....Godard 
Ballade, Op. 24 (Variations on a Norwegian 







i Melody)..Grieg 
Song without words, Op, 62, No.6..... Mendelssohn 
Song without words, Op. 67, No. 4..... Mendelssohn 
Sereeet, Gis Diinsces snnsdcccccnscssus Chopin 
Benen, Spi 90, BO. Bicdvisdocscccocedccdecs Chopin 
es Gs ON Me ch cp cdbedicccncancsten Chopin 
Valet, Op. FO, HO. T....+ cocviecesccsecces Chopin 
Liebestraum (Nocturne, No. 3) ........ ..... Liszt 
Tarantelle (No. 3 from Venezia ¢ Napoli)..... Liszt 


Kreisler.—Fritz Kreisler gave a violin re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall yesterday afternoon. 


PROGRAMME 
BC Bc caessscctsccess ses J. S. Bach 
(Piano Accompaniment arranged by Robert 
Schumann) 


Praeludium—Gavotte en rondeau— Menuett 
Nos, I and 2—Gigue 


Bs Gad DEMS MO 20. covceccccsecaess . Bach 
(6) Cavatine, E major. ..........ce000 Beethoven 
Sy OEE 60s. cacesccoceseseess Corelli 
(4) Tambourin, E minor.............-.. Rameau 
CF PURREE E Bic ccsescccccccuscese Tartini 


3. (a) Romance, E-flat major........... Rubinstein 
(6) CL Abelite, B alaet 2. ..ccccvcccces Schubert 
(c) Chanson sans Paroles, F. Major 

Tchaikowsky-Kreisler 
(4) Mazurka, A major.......... Chopin-Kreisler 


4. (a) Caprice No, 24, A minor... Paganini-Kreisler 
Theme with Variations) 
(6) Polonaise, D-major.............. Wieniawski 


Rubinstein Club. — The Rubinstein 
Club, a chorus of seventy-five ladies under the 
direction of William R. Chapman, will give 
its second concert this season on Thursday eve- 
ning, 14 February, in the Grand Ball Room 
of the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Mr. Heathe Gregory, the young baritone, 
will be one of the soloists. 

Joseph Hofmann.—A cablegram has just 
been received from Berlin, stating that Josef 
Hofmann, the famous pianist, will sail 19 
February on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
for New York. His first recital will be given 
in Carnegie Hall, New York city, the after- 
noon of 5 March. After that Mr. Hofmann 
will make a tour of the Eastern cities, under 
the management of Mr. Ralph Emerson Burn- 
ham. 

The interest in Josef Hofmann has always 


been unusually strong in New York, because it 


was here that it was decided to take him from 
the stage as a child wonder and to give his 


talents an opportunity to mature in years of | 


quiet study. Many stories have been told con- 
cerning his parents and surroundings. It was 
generally supposed in 1886, when his announ- 
ced series of eighty concerts was curtailed to 
twelve, and the ten-year-old boy was taken 
back to Germany to, study, that it was all due 
to Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry’s will and generosity. 
In reality it was exactly what the elder Hof- 
manns wished. 

Cassimir Hofmann, the father, is himself a 
talented musician, who was professor of the 
piano at the Conservatory of Warsaw. When 
Josef showed his remarkable talent for improv- 
ing and reproducing the work of the masters, 
he was still too young to talk. Even then he 
was so much the marvel that there were con- 
stant requests for his public appearance. At 
the age of five he appeared for charity, and a 
year later he played in one of the symphony 
concerts of the Warsaw Musical Society. 
When he was eight he appeared at a concert 
for his own benefit, and was so successful that 
his father decided to take him upon the tour 
which ended here in 1886. He played in 
Germany, Sweden and Norway. 
series of brilliant concerts in Paris. These 
concerts were given solely to provide means for 
the boy’s education, and they were so success- 
ful that he was enabled to locate permanently 
in Berlin, where the elder Hofmann began the 


He gave a | 


education of his son, upon a solid foundation. 
His teachers were Professors Urban and Mos~ 
kowski, with the final two years under Anton 
Rubinstein. 





New York.—National Academy of De- 
sign. Thirty-fourth annual. American Water 
Color Society, 11 Feb. to 28 March. 

Schauss Gallery. Etchings by Meissonier 
and etchings and engravings of his masterpieces. 
Until 16 Feb. 

Knoedler’s Gallery. Second annual. Ameri- 
can Society of MiniaturePainters, 2 to 17 Feb. 

Montrose Gallery. Paintings and pastels by 
John La Farge. Until 23 Feb. 

Keppel’s gallery. Drawings and pastels by 
Albert Sterner. 14 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Fishel, Adler and Schwartz Gallery. 
traits and paintings by José Frappa, i 
February. 

Macbeth’s Gallery. Paintings by George 
Inness and Alexander H. Wyant. 


Por- 
During 


(Continued on page v) 
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WAVY AND CURLY HAIR 
may positively be obtained without the aid of 
curling irons by the use of Mrs. MASon’s 


OLD ENGLISH HAIR TONIC 
which is used by the DucHESS OF MARLBOR- 
ouGH, Lapy CURZON and many of the leading 
society women of London, Paris and New York. 

For sale by Caswell Massey & Co., James 
McCreery & Co., B, Altman & Co., and Rob- 
erts, London & Paris. 

An interesting booklet on the preservation of 
the hair will be sent on application, 


MRS. K. MASON 
359 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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fertilizing the roots of the hair. 


tions from the pores and glands. 


chronic. Price 50 cents. 








WINDSOR BOUDOIR 


9 East 40th Street, New York 


A high-class, elegantly appointed Toilet establishment, adapted to the 
requirements of the most exacting and exclusive patronage, for the skilful 
and scientific treatment of the hair, scalp and complexion. 


THE WINDSOR BOUDOIR TAR TONIC 


is a preparation carefully compounded after exacting experiments and years of testing results. 
Prevents and cures baldness, removes dandruff and tones up the oil glands of the scalp while 
Price $1.00 per bottle. 

The Windsor Boudoir Scalp Ointment. 
the treatment of diseases of the scalp, excessive dandruff and the over-production of secre- 
It is a cure for baldness and should be used in conjunction 
with The Windsor Boudoir Tar Tonic in all cases of long standing where conditions are 


Treatment of the Hair and Scalp under the direct supervision of 


Mrs. B. C. J. Eastman, General Manager. 


THE 


Especially effective in 























The only Genuine FRENCH CorSsETS made in New Y ork City 


MADE BY 


VIAU 


THE FRENCH CORSET MAKER 





La Daphne 


Is the model most lately adopted by the leading 
Paris dressmakers. 

It is the result of much study of all the points 
most essential to a perfect figure and conformity 
to the present fashion. 

This model may not be found elsewhere. 
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Viau’s Abdominal Corset 


This is our own model, designed especially to 
reduce the abdomen and give a straight front effect 
to very stout figures. 

The upper part of the corset is made in the 
usual manner, the lower part is soft and laces at 
each side, so that by tightening it the abdomen 
may be reduced as much as required. 





Viau’s Corset de Luxe 


We are now showing a special corset which we consider a triumph 
of design and workmanship. 

It is our celebrated ‘straight front’? French model. {t is made 
of the finest embroidered batiste, silk-lined, has gold clasps, is richly 
flossed with gold thread and trimmed with real lace hand-worked 
with gold thread. $75.00. 


Viau’s Corsets 


Represent the highest achievement of the corset 
maker’s art. “They are made to conform to the re- 
quirements of the present fashion in gowns and with 
due regard to the individual taste of the wearer. 
THEY ARE GUARANTEED TO FIT 
AND TO GIVE PERFECT SATISFAC- 
TION IN EVERY CASE. 

Special corsets for those who cannot be fitted 
elsewhere. 
Prices range from $8.00, $15.00, $18.00, $25.00 and 


, upwards 
We invite inspection and correspondence 








La Parisienne 


The newest straight front model. Low busted 
and boned with finest whalebone. It creates a 
perfect figure without restricting the free move- 
ment of the body or causing the slightest feeling 
of pressure or confinement. 





The Viau Spring Bust Corset 


This model, while giving the much desired low 
bust effect, supplies the deficiency of bust in slender 
figures. 

The spring, by which this is accomplished, 
holds the corset away from the body, thereby 
relieving any pressure on the bust, and giving a 
full rounded contour, rendering all padding abso- 
lutely unnecessary. 


WHEN ORDERING BY Post. —Please state price of corset desired and give the following measurements : 
size of waist, or corset now wearing; length from top of corset to Waist in front, and from waist down. 
Also length from top of corset under arms to waist, and from waist to hip. 














B. VIAU, 69 West 23rd Street, FRENCH CORSET MAKER 
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(Continued from page iii) 

Clausen’s Galleries. Paintings by R. M. 
Schurtleff. Until 19 Feb. 

Durand-Ruel’s Galleries. 
and reproductions by Manz’. 

Camera Club. Prints by William W. Ren- 
wick. 13 Feb. to 2 Mch. 

National Arts Club. Leather goods and 
hearth objects. During Feb. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. 

. Alden Weir. During Feb. 

Lincoln Club. Works of George Inness, 
Jr. Until 17 Feb. 

Hooper’s Gallery. 
land. 


Works by Degras 


Paintings by 


Works by Henry Rose- 


Bridgeport.—Public ,Library. Water- 
colors and pastels. Until 23 Feb. 
Chicago.—-Art Institute. Works by 


members of the Country Sketch Club of New 
York. 

Art Institute. Annual. Artists of Chicago 
and vicinity and Annual Art Students’ League, 
31 Jan. to 24 Feb. 


Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania Academy 


of Fine Arts, Seventieth annual. Until 23 
Feb. 

Plastic Club, Paintings by Florence Carlyle, 
A.R.C.A. Until 17 Feb., 2 to 5 p. M. 


Earle’s Galleries. Studies of Tangier and 
Fez, by John Irwin Bright. 


St. Louis.—Museum of Fine Arts. Por- 
traits, drawings and bookbinding. 
Washington.—Fisher’s Gallery. Paint- 


ings, bas-reliefs and bronzes by Elihu Vedder. 
Until 18 Feb. 

Veerhoff’s Gallery. Paintings by 
Weyl, R. L. Johnston and others. 


EXHIBITIONS TO COME 


New York.—Fine Arts Building. Six- 
teenth annual. Architectural League of New 
York, 17 Feb. to 9 Mar. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
Zorn, 16 Feb. to 2 Mar. 

Waldorf-Astoria. Second annual. 
drawings by the Press Artists’ League. 
of 25 Feb. 

Keppel’s Gallery. Etchings by Sir Seymour 
Haden. 6 to 23 Mar. 

Fine Arts Building. 
Artists, 30 Mar. to 4 May. 
14 and 15 Mar. 

Boston.—Art Club. 
Water color, 5 to 27 Apr. 
25 Mar. 

Buffalo.— Annual. 
Artists. During May. 

Exposition Art Gallery. 
position, 1 May to 1 Nov. 

Chicago.—Arrt Institute. Annual. Chi- 
cago Architectural Club, 28 Mar. to 15 Apr. 

Art Institute. Annual. American water- 
colors, pastels and miniature, 25 Apr. to 9 June. 

Cleveland. — Cleveland = Architectural 
Club. 3 to 10 March. 

Detroit.—Detroit Architectural Club. 15 
to 22 March. 

Erie.—Art Club of Erie. Oil paintings by 
American artists, 15 Feb. to 15 Mar. 


Max 


Works by A. 


Original 
Week 


Society of American 
Exhibits received 


Sixty-fourth annual. 
Date of collection. 


Buffalo Society of 


Pan-American Ex- 


Philadelphia.—Art Club. Tenth an- 
nual. Water colors and pastels. 9 Apr. to 5 
May. Exhibits received 28 and 29 Mar. 


Providence.—Art Club. Arts and 
crafts, including work in wood, metal, glass, 
book-plates, etc. 19 Mar. to 9 Apr. 

Washington.—Architectural Club, 15 to 
21 Mar. 

Corcoran Gallery. —Eleventh Annual Society 
of Washington Artists. Oils, pastels, miniatures 
and sculpture. 28 Mar. to 13 Apr. Ex- 
hibits received 15 and 16 Mar. 


AUCTION SALES 


New York.—American Art Galleries 
Textiles, antique, Spanish and Italian embroid- 
eries, laces and silver lamps of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Afternoons, 14, 15 and 16 Feb., 2.30 
P.M. 

Colonial Auction Rooms. Furniture, 
bronzes, rare china, rugs and paintings by such 
well-known artists as James M. Hart, Walter 
Satterlee, Louis Moeller, Henry P. Smith, 
Percy Moran, Thos, Craig and others. 14 
Feb. and following days, 2 P. m. 

Knickerbocker Auction Rooms. Oriental 
rugs and carpets. 14 Feb. and following days, 
2.30 P. M. 

Kreiser’s Auction Rooms. Furniture, 
bronzes, statuary, rugs, cut glass, china, silver, 


oil paintings, water colors and etchings. 14 
and 15 Feb., 2 P. M. 

Siio’s Liberty Street Rooms. il paintings 
by Messrs. H. Hagborg, Edward Moran, Irv- 
ing R. Wiles, H. Piot, Gabriel Victor Gilbert, 
Carleton Wiggins, Walter Saterlee, E. Richter 
and others, 14 and 15 Feb., 3.15 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Art Galleries. Paintings be- 
longing to the estates of Mrs. A. T. Swift and 
Mrs. Sarah J. Sawyer. 14 and 15 Feb., 
8.15 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Antique 
furniture, bronzes, porcelains, rare curios and 
tapestries. 14, 15 and 16 Feb., 2 P. M. 

Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms. Oil paint- 
ings by Mr. R. Hinton Perry, and examples by 
Charles Emile Jacque and Rosa Bonheur. To 
be sold for the benefit of the orphans of Galves- 
ton, Texas. 15 Feb, 8 P. M, 


ART LECTURES 


New York.— Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Two Newly Discovered Western Alpha- 
bets from Crete, by Louis Dyer, M. A, 16 
Feb., 11 A. M. 

American Museum of Natural History. 
Paris Exposition of 1900. The Champs de 
Mars, by Professor Albert S. Brickmore. 22 
Feb., 3.30 P. M. 

Brooklyn.—Pratt Institute. On Italian, 
French, Flemish, German, Dutch, Spanish 
and English painting, by William Scott Perry. 
Wed. afternoons until 17 Apr., 4 P. M. 


GOSSIP 


The tenth annual exhibition of water colors 
and pastels of The Art Club of Philadelphia, 
will open to the public on g Apr Only 
original works by living artists, which have 
never before been publicly exhibited in Phila- 
delphia, are eligible. A gold medal will be 
awarded for the best work in water-colors. 

Exhibitors are cautioned against using the 
following frames and mats, viz.: white mats ; 
frames—oval, architectural, or with project- 
ing corners or ornaments, dark bronze, velvet, 
positive colors, dark or parti-colored woods, or 
measuring in thickness more than two inches. 
Mats must not exceed four inches in width. 
Works framed in groups will not be received. 

Collections will be made in Philadelphia and 
New York without expense to the exhibitor. 
New York collections will be made on the 18, 
19 and 20 of March and Philadelphia collec- 
tions on 27 and 28 of March. The ‘ury of 
admission and hanging committee will be com- 
posed of Messrs. James B. Sword, Edward W. 
Redfield, William B. Van Ingen, George 
Gibbs and Charles Grafly. 

The thirty-fourth annual exhibition of the 
American Water Color Society opened with a 
reception to members, at the old building of the 
National Academy of Design, in New York, 
on the evening of 8 February. On the 
ninth there was a private view and on the 
eleventh the exhibition was opened to the pub- 
lic. The galleries are elaborately decorated 
and five hundred pictures are shown. The 
Evans prize of $300 was awarded to Edward 
Potthast for his picture entitled A Reverie. 
Among the other pictures are eleven by 
the late George Inness, loaned by his son ; 
five snow scenes and a Venetian Moonrise 
by Walter L. Palmer; A Heavy Blow, by 
S. P. Rolf Triscott; Very Becoming, by 
J. G. Brown ; Overlooking Washington, by 
W. H. Holmes; Morning, by G. R. Barse, 
Jr.; Miss Winter, by F. S. Church; The 
Pond, by C. Harry Eaton; San Giovanni, 
Venice, by F. Hopkinson Smith ; New York 
Bay from the Battery, by Edward Moran ; 
Colonists, by T.de Thulstrup ; Marshy Brook, 
by J. Francis Murphy; Upland Fields, by 
Alexander Schilling ; When Day is Done, by 
W. H. Drake; Idle Hours, by W. Granville 
Smith; An Autumn Day, by W. Merritt 
Post ; Bay of Fundy, by Edward Moran; San 
Giorgio, Venice, by G. H. Smillie; Venice 
from the Lagoons, by Thomas Moran; Gloria, 
by Albert Herter ; Chase of the Constitution, 
by Carlton T. Chapman and a Wood Interior, 
by Charles Warren Eaton. 

The Berlin Museum has recently bought 
from a London dealer two celebrated Van 
Dyck portraits, which were sold at the Peel 
auction in 1890 for 24,250 guineas. 

Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has been elected a 
member of the Atheneum Club of London. 
This is considered a great honor in England, as 
only persons who are distinguished in art, 


science or literature are eligible for member- 
ship. 

The sale of paintings by American artists at 
the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries in New York, 
on the evenings of 7 and 8 Feb., realized the 
sum of $20,097. $2,000, the highest price 
of the sale, was paid for the late George In- 
ness’ Autumn Woods. Some of the other 
pictures sold and prices paid were as follows : 
Moon at Night, by George Inness, $950; 
Afternoon in Early Autumn, by Thomas B. 
Craig, $225; Communipaw, by Thomas 
Moran, $325; Moonlight—Coast of Maine, 
by Bruce Crane, $340; In the Field, by 
George Inness, Jr., $260; New England 
Scenery, by Wyant, $400; Golden Sunset, by 
George Inness, $350; Sheepfold, by Louis P. 
Dessar, $240; Shakespeare Cliff, by Edward 
Moran, $250; and Springtime, by F. K. M. 
Rehn, $145. 

The collection of textiles and embroideries of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries, which is being sold this 
week at the American Art Galleries in New 
York, was formed by Vitati Benguiat of Lon- 
don. It includes many rare laces, velours, altar 
frontals, altar velvets, ecclesiastical vestments 
and Renaissance portiéres, and numbers nine 
hundred items. 

The collection of paintings belonging to the 
estate of the late Edward Kearney, which 
numbered thirty-six canvases, and seven works 
from other collectors, were sold at the American 
Art Galleries, New York City, on the evening 
of 7 Feb., realizing a total of $31,000. The 
highest price of the evening, $3,700, was paid 
by Mr. Adolph Lewisohn for Anton Mauve’s 
After a Rain, Holland. Corot’s Chateau de 
Pierrefonde was bought for $3,200 by James 
Kennedy; The Advance Guard, by Schreyer, 
went to Fischel, Adler & Schwartz for $3,150; 
George Inness’s Landscape sold for $2,000; 
Domingo’s The Duel went to M. S. Allen for 
$800; Mr. Allen also bought Perrault’s Moses 
Exposed on the Nile for $1,000; Mauve’s Re- 
turn of the Flock was purchased by M. Knoed- 
ler & Co, for $2,350; E. Blumenstell paid 
$825 for Madrazo’s La Masque; James Ken- 
nedy paid $1,025 for Arthur Quarterly’s Fish- 
erman, Early Morning; Lerolle’s Returning 
Home at Evening went to James Kennedy for 
$1,225; Brascassat’s The Combat to T. G. 
Weil for $1,110; Peter de Lacey paid $600 
for Beraud’s Boulevard de: Italiens; Fernandez’s 
Fortuny’s Studio brought $1,100. Some of 
the other pictures sold and prices paid follow : 
Riston Glen, by David Johnson, $105; Land- 
scape and Cattle, by De Haas, $300; the 
Lovers, by Diaz, $500; Sheep in Stable, by 
Verboeckhoven, $620; The Jolly Musicians, 
by Madou, $660; Moonlight on the French 
Coast, by Isabey, $300; Head of a Dog, by 
Gérome, $240; Contented, by Ronner and 
Col, $800, and Sunday Afternoon During 
Harvest, by Bosch, $725. 

The late George Inness’s Mill Pond and 
The Clouded Sun; Homer D. Martin’s New- 
port Neck and The Adirondacks; Cecelia 
Beaux’s Portrait of a Lady in White, which 
took a gold medal ; Abbott H. Thayer's por- 
trait of Brother and Sister, which also received 
a gold medal; Benjamin C. Porter’s Portrait of 
Master P, which won a bronze medal, and 
Robert Reid’s Azalee, which was awarded a 
silver medal, are among the sixty-odd paintings 
from the American section of the Paris Exposi- 
tion, which have recently been placed on exhi- 
bition at the Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. Few of there have ever before been 
shown in this country. 

An elaborate piece of art work in wrought 
iron, from the Armbruster works at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, is now on exhibition at Tiftany’s, 
in New York City. It is entitled The Tri- 
umph of Enlightenment over Ignorance and 
represents a Prussian eagle attacking a dragon. 
The piece was exhibited in the German section 
at the Paris Exposition, and will, it is under- 
stood, be placed in the grounds of Mr. George 
Gould’s place at Lakewood, N. J. 

An important collection of prints was recently 
sold at Christie’s in London. Some of the 
principal examples and prices paid for them fol- 
low: Lady Anne Lambton and family, after 
Hoppner, by J. Young, 300 guineas; Mrs. 
Carwardine and Child, after Romney, by J. R. 
Smith, 265 guineas; Mrs. Cosway, after 
Maria Cosway, by V. Green, 260 guineas; 
Mrs. Orby Hunter, after J. Hoppner, by J. 
Young, 160 guineas; The Duchess of Bedford, 
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after J. Hoppner, by S. W. Reynolds, 120 
guineas; The History of Letitia, after Mor- 
land, in colors, by J. R. Smith, 115 guineas ; 
and Salisbury Cathedral (1st state), after Con- 
stable, by D. Lucas, 85 guineas. 

Twelve paintings by old masters, including 
Rubens’s Holy Family, and works by Botticelli, 
Van Eyck, Velasquez, Constable, Geltzins and 
De Hooghe, have recently arrived at New 
York, and been held at the Custom House for 
alledged under-valuation, 20,000 francs being 
the value placed on them. As the appraiser 
has estimated their value at 90,000 francs, and 
the law authorizes the seizure of articles upon 
which an increased value of fifty per cent. is 
placed, it is expected that they may be seized by 
the authorities. The consignee, M. Van 
Gelder, an art dealer in New York, will prob- 
ably appeal to the Board of General Appraisers. 

A design for stained glass window to be 
placed in Memorial Hall at Harvard University, 
in memory of Bishop Phillips Brooks and Major- 
General Francis C. Barlow, has recently been 
accepted by the class of 1855, of which both 
were members. It represents the figures of 
Barnard, of Clairvaux, and Godfrey, of Bouil- 
lon, the greatest preacher and soldier of their age. 

The annual costume ball of the Art Students” 
League of New York will be held this evening 
(14 Feb.) at the League building. 

Mr, J. H. Twachtman is now giving a 
course of lectures at the Art School in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Country Sketch Club of New York, 
founded several years ago and numbering about 
thirty numbers, has recently sent some of its 
work to Chicago for exhibition at the Art 
Institute of that city. 

The Schoengrun collection of pictures, 
mainly of the impressionist school, was sold at 
the Hotel des Ventee, in Paris, on 7 Feb- 
ruary, and realized $22,000 for thirty-nine 
numbers, $3,100, the highest price, was paid 
by M. Durant-Ruel for Sisley’s Flood at Port 
Marly. The following is a complete list of 
the paintings sold with the prices paid: 
The Harbor, by Jongkind, $100; Episode of 
the Wars in La Vendée, by John Lewis Brown, 
$302 ; Courbevoie Bridge, by Miss De la Salle, 
$170; Snow, by Le Sidauer, $178 ; Mill in 
Holland, by Thornley, $54; Pont Charraud 
Mill on the Sédelle, by Guillaumin, $272 ; 
Moonrise in Autumn, by Lebourg, $124; 
View of the Cliffs, by Stevens, $202 ; Youth, 
a pastel, by Besnard, $160; ‘Tréport, by 
Stevens, $200; Another Tréport, by Stevens, 
$160; Return from Market, a pastel, by 
Troyon, $143 ; Andrecy, by Lebourg, $120 5 
The Seine at Port-Marly, by Lebourg, $128 ; 
Calm Sea, by Stevens, $68; Intimacy, by 
Forain, $510; Berck Fishing Boats, by 
Boudin, $870 ; Hay Field, Plain of Ambierte, 
by Vignon, $70; Autumn, by Lebourg, $130; 
View of Tréport, by Stevens, $220; The 
Little Arm of the Seine at the Pont Neuf, by 
Lépine, $510; Bouquet, by Volion, $240; 
Banks of the Iton, Eure, by Lebourg, $176 ; 
Starry Night, by Stevens, $88; Grandfather, 
a pastel, by L’ Hermitte, $710; Cardiff Roads, 
by Sisley, $660 ; Weir, by Pissaro, $1,190; 
Caen, Evening Effect, by Lepine, $630 ; Banks 
of the Orvanne, Moret, by Sisley, $390; 
Street in Paris, Rue de |’ Abbé de 1’ Epee, by 
Jongkind, $1,200; Dieppe, by Thaulow, 
$870; Venice: Sunrise on the Canal, by 
Ziem, $1,320 ; Snipe Marsh, by Sisley, $920; 
The Quai de la Tournelle, Paris, by Jong- 
kind, $1,224; Village, by Isabey; rge 
White Sailboat, by Ziem, $1,400; Mill, by 
Jongkind, $1,580; Venetian Marine, by 
Ziem, $1,230; Moonlight, by Le Sidoner, 
$100. 

The controller of the currency has decided 
that the contract with the late Carl Rohl Smith, 
for a statue of Gen. Sherman, to, be erected in 
Washington, was terminated by his death, and 
an extension of time asked for by the personal 
representatives of the sculptor will probably not 
be granted. $90,000 is available for the work, 
$79,000 of which was appropriated by the 
United States, and $11,000 by the army of the 
Tennessee. 

Designs for the statue of Richard Wagner, 
to be erected in Berlin, must be submitted by 
1 June. The ten best designs will each receive 
an honorary prize of $375. From these ten, 
three will be chosen, which will be awarded 
prizes of $625, $450 and $250 in the order of 
merit, and from these three the final design 
will be selected. 
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The National Gallery of London has recently 
received from the Vaughan estate a portrait by 
Gainsborough of his two young daughters, and 
a charcoal sketch of Sir Joshua Reynolds, by 
himself. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has offered the city of 
Decatur, Ill., $60,000 for a library, on the 
usual terms, that the town will provide a site, 
and spend a sufficient sum ye-rly for its main- 
tenance. 

A suit recently on appeal in London, con- 
cerning the ownership of seven tapestries, has 
been won by the dealers. The question 
at issue was whether tapestries framed, hung 
against a wall, and tastened at the corners to 
the wall by screws, should be considered as be- 
longing to the house, as fixtures, or to the 
tenant of the house, the tenant having bought 
the tapestries and thus affixed them. The 
pieces in this action were sold many years ago 
by Messrs. Duveen to Mme. De Falbe for 
$35,000, and they brought the suit as a test 
case. ‘The value of the tapestries has increased 
to over $100,000. 

The lecture at the Natural Arts Club, of 
New York, on the evening of 13 Feb., was 
given by Mr. H. C. Mercer, ot Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, the subject being early pottery of 
the Pennsylvania Germans. 

Fifty thousand dollars, which is probably the 
highest sum ever paid for a single volume, has 
recently been paid in London for a MS. of the 
Evangelia Quatuor, The purchaser’s name is 
withheld, but it is understood that he is not an 
Englishman, and much regret is felt in England 
that this valuable manuscript will be taken out 
of the country. The history of the volume 
can be traced tor about a thousand years, when 
it beionged to the Abbey of Noble Canonesses, 
at Landau, on the Lake of Constance. Since 
then it has passed through many hands, coming 
into the possession of the Earls of Ashburnham 
about sixty years ago. ‘The cover is of better 
gold, with a design of Christ on the Cross, sur- 
rounded by a border studded with over three 
hundred emeralds, sapphires, pearls and other 
stones. The MS. itself consists of 220 pages 
of vellum, about 12 x 10 inches. 

The exhibition now being held by the St. 
Louis Museum of Fine Arts, comprises a col- 
lectron of early English portraits by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Sir Henry 
Raeburn, George Romney and James Inskipp, 
lent by Mr. R. Hall McCormick; a collec- 
tion of bookbindings by Cobden Sanderson, S. 
T. Prideaux, Otto Zahn and others, lent by 
Mr. Frederick W. Lehmann; a collection of 
bookbindings from the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Book-making, Copenhagen; and a 
coliection of original drawings for illustration by 
E. A. Abbey, F W. Remington, Howard 
Christy, Joseph Pennell, Peter Newell, Albert 
Herter, W. H. Hyde, Paul Renouard, Chas. 
Keene and others, lent by Fred’k Keppel & Co. 

The print department of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, at Paris has received as a gift from 
Mr. Charles Meissonier, six copper plates en- 
graved by his father, one of which is the original 
plate of the fisherman now on exhibition at the 
Schaus gallery in New York. 





N Augustus Thomas comedy, On the 
Quiet, was brought out on Monday 
night at the Madison Square Theatre, 

the leading réle being consigned to that capable 
player, William Collier. The hero isa dashing 
Yale student, who resigns his college course be- 
tore its completion in order to amuse himself 
with the gaieties of large cities. The obstacles 
to his happiness, as he conceives it, are his 
brothers and sisters, co-hcirs with himself to a 
handsome property. 





A beautifully staged extravaganza, My Lady, 
by R. A. Barnet, was the week’s event at the 
Victoria. —The Girl From Up There, at the 
Herald Square, was made additionally attractive 
to lovers of vaudeville by the appearance for the 
first time in it on Monday night of Daniel Daly 
in a part created especially for him. 

When We Were Twenty-one has a fort- 
night longer to run at the Knickerbocker. 
It is to be succeeded by a dramatization of the 
popular novel, To Have ard To Hold. In 
this Isabel Irving and Robert Loraine has the 
principal réles.— Mary Manneiirg’s successful 


engagement in Janice Meredith at Wallack’s 
Theatre, will close its season on 23 February. — 
Following at this house will be, All On Ac- 
count of Eliza, a farce with which Clara Lipp- 
man and Louis Mann amused large audiences 
earlier in the season. After a short run this in 
turn is to be displaced by The Wedding Guest 
by J. M. Barrie. 


Under Two Flags is doing so good a business 
at the Garden Theatre that it is prophesied 
that its stay there will probably extend to eight 
or ten weeks. Blanche Bates has made a hit 
as Cigarette. —Lady Huntsworth’s Experiment 
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half promised by Weber and Fields that their 
Fiddle-dee-dee entertainment will include later 
a travesty of Mrs. Dane’s Defence.—The 
Climbers (Bijou Theatre) continues to fulfil 
the promise of its first representation; therefore 
its stay in New York is to be indefinitely pro- 
longed.— Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines 
(the Garrick) is doing good business, Mics 
Ethel Barrymore having scored a great personal 
success in it.—Lovers’ Lane, Clyde Fitch’s 
play, at the Manhattan, is likely to please those 
who are not exacting in the matter of origin- 
ality, but whose chief interest centres in much 
sentiment, and a home atmosphere with a dash 














prime attraction in A Quiet Evening at Home, 
In this sketch the actress proves her Versatility 
by appearing in half a dozen characters. Other 
attractions are Christine’s trained dogs, cats and 
monkeys; Frank Cushman, a monologist; 
Paulinetti and Piquo, gymnasts.—Proctor’s 
Palace has secured George W. Munroe in his 
impersonation of My Aunt Bridget, Melville 
and Stetson mimics and vocalists, the Law. 
rence, acrobatic dancers, C. W. Littlefield, 
mimic.—At Proctor’s Harlem House the 
leading attraction of the week is Delbasq’s tight 
wire act while two horses walk about the stage, 
also are to be seen Joe Welch, mimic, the 
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Fig. 6268.—Gown of mauve batiste overt 
mauve taffeta. The batiste drop-skirt has full- 
ness at sides and back in small tucks. The 
graduated flounce is tucked for some distance at 
heading, and is put on with a corded piping. 
The waist fastens at back and has a tucked 
guimpe of cream maline lace. A drapery is 
drawn across front to left, where it is held by a 
dull gold buckle, the ends of drapery giving a 
jabot effect beyond. The close-fitting back is 
done with crossing folds to belt. Wide folded 
girdle of black panne velvet. Sleeves finished 
with double lace-edged frills at wrist. 


Fig. 6267.—Gown ot coral-pink linen over 


same color taffeta. The skirt is five-gored, 
with a shallow, graduating box-plait laid at each 
of the front side gore seams. Fullness at back 
in double box-plait. The waist is close-fitting 
at back with two little plaits each side of front. 
Fronts open over a vest laid in small plaits of 
white Swiss muslin dotted with black, which 
is also used for the undersleeves, fulled into a 
wristband of coral taffeta stitched in design in 
black and white. Stock and collarette of 
cream Cluny and batiste. Girdle of black 
satin. 






is to continue at Daly’s Theatre until 2 March. 
Two days later to the scene of its former 
triumph will return San Toy.—Vienna Life is 
more satisfactory to the patrons of the Broadway 
Theatre since Edith Mason and Harry Luck- 
stone, both excellent singers, have been in- 
cluded in the cast. 


Richard Savage, the flay Henry Miller 
brought with him to the Lyceum, gives no 
indication of rivalling the great popularity of the 
pretty drama it displaced.—Florodora promises 
to extend its run at the Casino until June or 
thereabouts, since its popularity continues un- 
abated. —Mrs. Dane’s Defence at the Empire is 
proving a bonanza to the managerrent.— It is 


vi 


of fun. The Old Homestead, "Way Down 
East, Shore Acres and Lovers’ Lane are all 
akin.—When Knighthood was in Flower is a 
fixture at the Criterion. A like statement is to 
be made of In the Palace of the King at the 
Republic.— All the Comforts of Home is at the 
American for the week.— Jefferson de Angelis 
is at the Harlem Opera House as a Royal 
Rogue. 


Marcel’s posings are in their tenth week at 
Proctor’s Fifth Avenue Theatre. There also 
are Tschernoff’s dogs; Tom Nawn in his 
sketch, Pat and the Genii and other specialty 
folk of high renown,— At Proctor’s Twenty- 
third Street House Johnstone Bennett is the 


Austins, acrobats, the Fishers in a rural sketch, 
Florence Reed in a monologue, Hilda Thomas, 
mimic and vocalist. 


A notable achievement in the vaudeville 
type of entertainment is the production current 
at Keith’s called Art Studies; these are most 
tastefully presented. Grapevine and Chance, 
clever actors in farce, are giving The Awakening 
ot Mr. Pipp.—Sidney Drew and his wife are 
seen in impersonations at Koster and Bial’s, 
Blonde in changes of costume is another fea- 
ture at this house.—The Giddy Throng con- 
tinues at the New York, the spectacular ballet, 
The Devil's Dream, being one of its principal 
attractions. 
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[Nore.—Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
ations will receive immediate attention. ] 


A WOMAN OF YESTERDAY 


lic 


BY CAROLINE A. MASON. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE 


AND COMPANY 


His realistic study in detail is of a Puri- 

I tan girl, who inherited a morbid ten- 
dency to self-crucifixion from her 

tather, a minister holding extreme views on the 
infulness of any of the pleasurable experiences 
of life, even intellectual ones. The result for 
himself was that he made of his life a veritable 
hair shirtof penance. A kindly man, however, 
for all the severity of his theological belief, the 
Reverend Samuel Mallison took to wife a 
woman of simple faith and warm sympathies, 
who was incapable of the self-scourgings and 
the self-questionings that blighted her hus- 
band’s life. To the couple was born a daugh- 
ter, on whom fell the mantle of the father’s 
strenuousness, and the book is the story of 
Anna’s acceptance of the narrow theology of 
her sect, and of the various agencies that con- 
tributed to her emancipation All this is told 
with so much elaboration of detail as to serious- 
ly interfere with the action and the interest of 
the story. The author makes no slightest al- 
lowance for perspicacity or imagination on the 
sart of the reader, Anna’s states of mind at 
various periods being set down with uncompro- 
mising literalness. The intention has been ap- 
sarently to delineate with photographic fidelity 
the characteristics and outlook of a Puritan girl 
f the intellectual type, and to reveal her atti- 
tude toward a broader and more merciful theol- 
ogy when it is brought to her attention. The 
author, however, is not an artist, however 
faithful a chronicler she may be, the result 
being that Anna is not a convincing creation, 
her fantastic fore-dreamings of the reformer, 
’Gregory, contributing to the unreality of her 
effect. As for her sentimental oscillatings be- 
tween her husband and Gregory, these are 
neither editying nor are they in keeping with the 
temperament of one so intellectual. Here, by 
the way, is another author holding up the 
earnest reformer who burns to serve humanity 
and who is a miracle of self-sacrifice, as lacking 
the decency and the strength to withstand senti- 
mental inclinations towards another man’s wife. 
To be sure, the author in this instance punishes 
him very severely, but is there never to be a 
tory of unselfish work on the part of men and 
women that is not smirched with erotic sug- 
gestion? A social experiment in the book 
that comes to grief is thus sketched by its 
founder at a meeting where his eloquence had 


















tired a large audience by his denunciation of 
the rich : 


‘**Do you remember,’ continued Gregory, 
with searching emphasis, ‘that on a certain 
tay the Master said, ‘ Verily I say unto you, 
That a rich man shall hardly enter into the 
kingdom of heaven?’ Do you remember how 
the twelve men who followed him were said to 
lave been ‘exceedingly amazed’? From the 
fourth century, when the Church and the 
world formed their unhallowed union, down to 
the present day, men have continued to be ‘ ex- 
teedingly amazed” at a saying so inconvenient 
and so revolutionary, and have set themselves 
blunt its sharp edge or to explain it away 
altogether. 

‘** To-night I am here to say to you plainly, 
This is a faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion, and woe unto him who seeks to take it 
bway from the words of Christ. Put with it, 
t you will, other like words from the lips 
f Christ and his Apostles, rather than seek to 
Pate the force of these. But why are the rich 
mdemned ? Surely they are the most law- 
biding, most influential class in every commun- 

! Because the riches of the rich man are 
bunded upon a lie! This is the lie: that a 
man has the right to build up his own prosper- 
ty and enjoyment upon the suffering and priva- 
ton of his fellow-men. 

*** Ask yourselves, men who listen to me 
how, do I tell the truth ? 
*** You made your money in trade; very 





well—is trade just? Could you, under presen’ 
conditions, have made money, had you dealt 
justly and loved mercy ? had you lived the 
truth, shown the truth? Could your trade 
have prospered it you had followed the simplest 
rule of Christ, ‘ Do unto others as ye would 
have them do unto you’? 

**¢ Ts not the very basis of your trade and of 
your gains that you force other men into failure, 
dejection and poverty, and rise upon the wreck 
ef them? Well has it been said, ‘A mich 
man’s happiness is built up of a thousand poor 
men’s sorrows.” 

*¢ © Many men make their money in manu- 
facture, perhaps not largely so in this city ; but 
the conditions are familiar to us all. Very 
well, is manufacture true to God, true to men ? 

*¢* The profits, we will say of a given manu- 
facture, were not great enough last year; the 
owners had a large income, but not as large as 
they wanted; some of the rich stockholders 
grumbled. What did they do? They re- 
duced the beggarly wages of the toilers in their 
iron prisons, sent hem home to their wives and 
children with less than sufficed to give them 
daily bread and shelter, and they knew it. 
They sent pure girls to the life of shame, and 
honest men to the black refuge of despair. 
Thus they declared their dividend, and their rich 
neighbours praised their business genius and 
pocketed their share of the gains complacently ; 
and the rich grew richer, and the poor, poorer. 
This done, they come before God with pious 
words ; they pass boxes in the churches to 
gather the widows’ and the orphans’ mites 
whose burdens they do not lift, no, not with 
one finger ; they build a hospital now and then; 
they found a university, and their names are 
exalted ; they sit in their homes with all their 
treasures of art, of intellect, and of refinement 
about them, and thank the Lord that they are 
not as other men are, or even as that poor fel- 
low they hear reeling, profane and drunken, 
down the street, because no home is his, no 
hope, no God. 

*¢ © Hear the words which God hath sworn 
by his holy prophets : 

‘¢ ¢ Forasmuch, therefore, as your treading it 
upon the poor, and ye take from him burdens 
of wheat ; ye have built houses of hewn stone, 
but ye shall not dwell in them ; ye have planted 
pleasant vineyards, but ye shall not drink wine 
of them. 

‘¢ ¢For I know your manifold transgressions 
and your mighty sins; they afflict the just, 
they take a bribe, and they turn aside the poor 
in the gate from their right. 

** © Woe to the City of Blood!’ ”’ 


* * «x 


Asked by an auditor in regard to his pro- 
ject, John Gregory replies : 

‘¢* Fraternia,’ he continued, ‘is an experi- 
ment. It is only a year old. It is what may 
be called a codperative colony, I should think ; 
that is, a little community of people who be- 
lieve that no one ought to be idle and no one 
ought to overwork, and accordingly all work a 
reasonable number of hours a day. We also 
believe that an aristocratic, privileged class is 
not a good thing, not even a neces ary evil, but 
a mere gross product of human selfishness. We 
have none, accordingly, in Fraternia, nor any- 
thing corresponding to it, We are all on a 
precisely equal footing. That bitterest and 
tightest of all class distinctions, the aristocracy 
of money, is unknown among us. Those who 
have joined us have thus far put the property 
into the common treasury, and all fare alike. 
We propose to work out this social problem on 
actual and practical lines. We all work and 
a!l share alike in the results of our work. 

*6*You will ask what we do. Fraternia 
lies to a valley among the foothills of south- 
western North Carolina. Weraise all kinds of 
fruit, some grain, and some cotton. We have 
water-power, a mountain stream as beautiful as 
it is useful, and so we have built a cotton mill, 
We have made it as pretty as we could, this mill 
—better than any man’s house, since the house 
is for the individual, and the mill for the use of 
all. By the same token our church and our 
library are to be finer than our houses when we 
advance so far a3 to build them. We have 
nothing costly or luxurious in Fraternia, but our 
mill is really very attractive. We all like to 
work in it. You know it is natural to like to 
work under human and decent conditions. I 
believe no man ever liked absolute idleness. It 


is overwork and work under hideous and un- 
whclesome conditions against which men revolt. 

**¢ In our personal and home lite, simplicity 
and hardihood are the key-notes. No servants 
are employed, for all serve. Our luxuries are 
the mountain laurel and pine, the exquisite sky 
and air, the voices of the forest, the crystal 
clearness of the brook. _In these we all share. 
So do we in the books and the few good pic- 
tures which we are so happy as to own; in the 
best music we can muster and in the service of 
divine worship. Life is natural, homely, sim- 
ple, joycus. Its motive: By love, serve one 
another. From no one is the privilege of ser- 
vice withheld. Thank God, we have no tor- 
lorn leisure class. 

*¢ © Our mission, however, is not to ourselves 
alone, but to the world outside. We are hold- 
ing up, by our daily living, a constant object- 
lesson. We are preaching co-operation and 
social brotherhood louder than any voice can 
ever preach it, and the small child and the 
simple girl can preach as well as the cultured 
woman and the strong man, 

*6¢Who are we? We are mostly from 
England, many from the slums of London, 
others from its highe: circles, some Germans 
and Scandinavians, and thus far not more than 
a dozen American families. Some of us had 

















REV. WILLIAM H, JOHNSON 


See text 


nothing to begin with, and some had large 
property ; some were so fortunate as to belong 
to the number of those who oppress the poor in 
mills and mines, while others were simple pea- 
sants We have no difficulty in living happily 
together on the broad basis of a common human 
nature, a common purpose, and a common 
hope. 

‘¢¢ But there is another side to this adven- 
ture, friends,’ and Gregory spoke with deeper 
seriousness. ‘ Fraternia is nothing unless it is 
builded on the immutable laws of God and of 
righteousness. Never, never can we succeed if 
sin grows little to us and self large. Our mes- 
sage will be taken from us, our arm will be 
paralyzed, if the day shall ever come when the 
lust of gold, the lust of power, the lust of 
pride, shall taint the free air of our high valley. 

‘¢ So then, if any among you would join our 
ranks, see that you shrive your souls and come 
to us seeking only the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness.’ ”” 


* * * 
The dream of this reformer failed of fruition, 


and his last estate is that of a penitent expiating 
the sin of an aberration of emotionalism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sophia. By Stanley J. Weyman: 
mans, Green & Co. 
365 Desserts, selected from Marion Harland, 


Long- 


Mrs. Lincoln, Good Housekeeping, Table 
Talk and Others : Jacobs & Co. 
Private Life of King Edward VII. By a 


Member of the Royal Household: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


S the author of The King’s Henchman 
A and King or Knave, Which Wins ? the 
Rev. Mr. William H. Johnson claims 
a place among the American writers of historical 
romance. But although his books belong to 
historical romance, the author says they are 
written ‘* in spirit of the realistic school.’’ In 
regard to the hostile criticism evoked by Mr. 
Johnson’s latest book, the author says of his 
critics, ‘*So completely does Macaulay's ro- 
mantic picture of the Knight of Ivory fill their 
minds that there is not room for the other side.”’ 
The author remarks, ‘* Let them enlarge their 
reading, let them take up, I will not say the 
scandal-mongers, like Branténie, but standard 
histories, such as Martin’s and Michelet’s, and, 
my word for it, they will become acquainted with 
quite another Henry.”’ 

The author, born in Beaufort, S. C., in 
1845, is the son of a planter, who sent him to 
Europe for his education. The young man, 
however, returned to his native land at the be- 
ginning of the Civil War and joined the Con- 
federate Army, his father, Lieut. Col. Benja- 
min J. Johnson, being one of Gen. Wade 
Hampton’s famous South Carolina Legion. 
Throughout the war Mr. Johnson served as 
lieutenant of the First Regular Artillery of 
South Carolina, and after peace was declared he 
entered the Protestant Episcopal Church. At 
a later period in his life he removed to Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1886 left the Episcopal Church 
and became a Unitarian minister. Mr. John- 
son now resides in Boston, and although he 
frequently officiates at religious services he has 
no regular charge. His pleasure is 


s, Of course, 


writing his romances. 
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FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 





3 West 29th Street, New York 


Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 


lars for subscription to Vogue for one 


| year, to be sent to 


Name 





Address 





Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 
cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for §2 weeks, 

The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 


Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 





opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
| larly at hand by mail at any address every week 


| in the year. 























‘Te Paris” 


The most comfortable and best fitting 





corset yet produced. 
On account of the great demand for this 
corset we suggest to our patrons that they 


place their order for it as early as possible. 


ALCOTT & WEEKES 
SPECIALTIES 


Ball and Dinner Gowns 
Carriage and Walking Costumes 
Wraps, Coats, Waists 
Millinery, Neckwear, etc. 


The most exclusive designs shown 


2oth Street, bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
New York 














SENSIBLE, COPMFORTABLE, 


BECOMING 


The number sold and the women who wear them, 
have established the fashion for these sweaters, so 
that they ate now recognized as a necessary part ot 
every complete wardrobe, It is the garment PAR- 
EXCELLENCE for all out-door sports and is espe- 
cially serviceable as a light extra wrap in chilly 
weather, Itis always useful and will last for years. 

Prices from $10.00 to $15.00 according to style 
and finish. In stock or made to measure. Material 
and directions for self-making sent tor § 1.85. 





The exclusive right to sell The Maynard 
Sweater in Chicago has been given to 


llessrs. Marshall Field & Co. 


ALICE MAYNARD, 


22 W. 22d St. 
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Year 6 mos, 
L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $2 00 
Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 5.00 


The leading French 


fashion journals of 


of any design in any 
journal, also special 


unpublished imported 


America. Send ten 


designs for all pur- 
cents for sample 
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THe Morse-BrouGHTOoN CompaNy 


Paris 


New York 





3 EAST 19TH STREET 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Japanese 
Wash Silks 
At ee 


We offer a splendid assort- 
ment—some fifty or more 
patterns—in these excellent 
goods. All white, with raised 
cords and stripes, or with al- 
ternating colored and white 
stripes. These latter are 
strongly suggestive of the new 
madras patterns and colorings, 
but are much finer. Also a 
few checked patterns. 





Price 85c. a yard, 27 inches wide. 

We show, as well, a very fine line 0 
French Wash Silks at $1.50 a yard, 32 
inches wide; unusually handsome goods. 








In connection with our Wash Dres 
Goods Department we have just opene 
a bright new stock of Edgings, Inser 
tions, Beadings and Allovers. 


Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 W. 23d St., New York 
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DAINTY GOWNS FOR SPRING 


FoR ** DescRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,”’ SEE PAGE 11 














THE HAND IN TRAINING 


Any representative members of the negro race show a dis- 
position to resent a plan of education for the young of 
their kind that has the sanction of progressive and en- 

lightened men of both races. ‘¢ Shall the negro,”” it is tragically 
demanded, ‘be restricted to being a hewer of wood and a drawer 
of water?’ this question being provoked by the contention 
among educators that the solution of the negro preblem is to be 
found in fitting negro children out with industrial rather than with 
scholastic training. Thinkers, like John Graham Brooks, are of 
the opinion that the cruelest blow dealt the negro since his 
emancipation from slavery was the mistaken system of education 
devised for him in the days immediately succeeding the war. 
Neither his capabilities, his environment nor his possible sphere of 
work was taken into consideration, the projected system at no 
point fulfilling what should be the object of all education—to 
make one resourceful (which will be recognized as a quotation 
from William James). The scholastics had their way and the 
mis-training of the recently subject race was- begun, with the 
unfortunate result that with them, as with the children of the white 
race, educated in the public schools, there was developed a scorn 
of manual labor. 


Later, a wise young man of their own race, Booker T. Wash- 
ington, arose to show them a way out of the Egypt of poverty and 
degradation which DuBois, himself of their race, has so realistic- 
ally shown in writings and addresses to be the sad portion of 
negro communites decades after the war. Although Mr. Wash- 
ington is year by year making it clearer that he has discovered the 
solution of what threatened to become a momentous problem, 
there are educated men of his color who are continually expressing 
their disapproval of the strong emphasis he puts upon industrial 
training. They imagine that an educational stigma is put upon the 
negro by this insistence upon his need of a training of the hand 
and much indignant clamoring for the higher culture finds its way 
into magazines devoted to the interests of the negro, in formal 
public talks and the private utterances of ministers and other 
leaders strive to develop in the negro youth hostility to indus- 
trial education by insisting that it is a white man’s scheme to pre- 
vent the race from attaining any of the prizes in the more ambi- 
tious walks of life. Those leaders are apparently unaware that 
educators some years ago began to question the wisdom of purely 
scholastic training for white children, there being finally much ado 
made about manual training which was, in the course of time, in- 
corporated into the public school system. After a decade or more 
the alleged panacea was discovered to be but partially remedial, 
and now is beginning the agitation of the question of two systems 
of training in the public schools ; one for those predestined by cir- 
cumstance to self-support from childhood and another for children, 
where the family purse admits of their remaining students through 
high schools and colleges. 


The objection made to this suggestion is that it will tend to 
emphasize more than ever the inequality between the rich and the 
poor. No system of education could possibly accent class dis- 


tinctions more noticeably than that in force to-day, as the 
swarms of cash boys and cash girls, office boys, messenger boys, 
and factory children, show on the one hand; and the comparatively 
few students of the same age in academies, preparatory schools 
and colleges. 


The majority of children earning their living at 


thirteen years of age, and the privileged classed youths continuing 
their studies for about ten years longer. 


The stake at issue is the child's well being. Is that best 
served by training him with a minimum of scholastic lore and a 
maximum of handicraft, so that with a little further application he 
can become expert in some trade or industry and attain self main- 
tenance in well-paid work ; or, is it preferable, to send him out 
into the world at thirteen years (the age at which the majority of 
the children leave school) with the bare rudiments of a liberal 
education, but without the ability to apply his knowledge in any 
self helpful way? It is not the negro race alone which is con- 
fronted with the practical question of what education is most 
worth considering the facts of life, and not the theories bred in 
university class-rooms. The negroes who resent Mr. Washington's 
advocacy of handwork, do so for the same reason that some per- 
sons of the other race oppose the multiplication of trade schools 
and the introduction of two systems of education into the public 
schools—an unjustifiable contempt for work by the hands. That 
unworthy and most undemocratic sentiment is responsible for all 
the slip-shod work, all the feeble work that afflicts the community 
from defective domestic service to drawings and writings that lack 
every quality which should distinguish such efforts. 


There are indications that some enlightened persons in the nation 
are coming to realize how this pernicious sentiment, if encouraged, 
will eventually bring disaster to the individual and to the nation. 
Domestic service is already arrived at a wholly unsatisfactory state 
largely because for this contempt for hand work ; and if the ideal 
of brain work is to be held up to children of all classes and all 
degrees of native endowment as the only desirable type of life work, 
will not the result be here what it has been in Germany, where 
ultra-scholasticism turns out thousands of poor students who might, 
for all the use they can make of them, be without hands, and who 
eke out a miserable existence by teaching or by filling clerical 
positions? Splendid are the possibilities for the symmetrical de- 
velopment of character that are to be found in the pursuit of 
handicrafts, scientific agriculture and other work of the hands, 
which involve the exercise of judgment, skill and experience, as 
well as mere manual performance. Materially this training can 
be made to result in competence for the worker, and pleasure and 
pride in the labor itself, if, from childhood, the man and the 
woman are taught to regard that task only as unworthy which is 
either badly done or which is demoralizing in essence. Mr. John 
Graham Brooks has publicly scored those who regard it as menial 
to wash a window or to scrub a floor; and at the same time he 
commended unreservedly the man of wealth who, after reflecting 
upon modern conditions and modern tendencies announced his in- 
tention of training his daughter to be a scientific farmer. That 
father’s decision may be accepted as an indicative straw. 


The industrial school, and the trade school, and systems of 
education in which the hand shall be held in as high honor as the 
head are in the line of progress; and more and more will the 
dignity and worthiness of hand labor be recognized in all systems 
for the training of youth. And those negro leaders who stand for 
scholastic training only, or mainly, will find themselves as the years 
roll on, members of an ever-decreasing minority. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SURGICAL AFTERMATH—MONEY LOSS THROUGH 
LIGHTNING—TEMPTATION TO UNTHRIFT 
—DISCRIMINATION AGAINST GIRLS— 
HOPELESSNESS OF ‘DISEASE IN 
THE PHILIPPINES— 

CHANGES NEEDED IN RURAL SCHOOL METHODS 
—DRUNKENNESS A CENTURY AGO 


Ven the least observant of laymen must 
realize that the medical fraternity is 
affected by waves of discovery and 

waves of enthusiasm which rise and ebb. 





Sometimes it is a sure cure for consumption; 
at others it is an infallible remedy for diphthe- 
ria ; or they discover rabies in every dog that is 
simply afflicted with a convulsion, or they 
sight appendicitis in about every tenth human 
being that is suffering from over-feeding or 
who has an attack of indigestion. The last 
named fad has been prevalent for several years 
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and numberless have been the operations per- 
formed for its cure, and almost invariably the 
operation is proclaimed to be a success. That, 
as a rule, is all the public knows about the 
matter. There is, however, another side of 
the case to those who happen to know some of 
the patients. These observe that attacks of 
acute rheumatism sometimes follow the opera- 
tion ; or again the patient is left with involun- 
tary actions of the muscles, which sets the 
head or limbs shaking, an affliction that is both 
annoying and embarrassing. A lady who is 
the wife of a physician and the daughter-in- 
law of another, underwent an operation for 
appendicitis six months ago. From this she has 
not yet recovered, although everything that 
money, ingenuity and skill could devise have 
been employed to aid her to full recuperation. 
Her ‘little health*’ took the form recently of 
hallucinations ; these landed her in a police 
court and subjected her immediate family to 
reportorial inquisition. Another case in point 
is that of a very well-known and popular actor, 
William Faversham, who was operated upon 
for appendicitis over three months ago. He is 
still confined to his room ; having in the inter- 
val undergone such unpleasing turns as blood- 
poisoning and acute heart trouble. _It is sug- 
gested that the layman who finds his case 
diagnosed as one of appendicitis, should have 
recourse, at first at least, to that homely little 
remedy, castor oil. 
Pian 

It is considered rather feminine to be afraid 
of lightning, and those women who, in the 
summer, inhabit little cottages, with enormous 
fire-places, situate in the midst of woods, and 
who have heretofore been obliged to endure 
the jeers of the masculine contingent when they 
tried to get out of the range of the all-com- 
passing chimney during thunder storms, have 
some justification for their fear, as the follow- 
ing statistics prove. In one year—1899g—the 
number of buildings damaged or destroyed by 
lightning numbered five thousand five hundred 
and twenty-seven ; in addition to these seven 
hundred and twenty buildings caught fire, the 
result of proximity to other structures that were 
fired by lightning. It is not reported what 
the loss was in each case, but a conservative 
estimate of the total damage by lightning dur- 
ing that year would be six million dollars. A 
fact to be noticed is that the majority of build- 
ings struck by lightning were not provided with 
lhightning-rods. On the other hand the disquiet- 
ing fact is noted that seventy buildings pro- 
vided with rods were struck and damaged in 
1899. The report, unfortunately, does not 
include a list of the people who lost their lives 
through lightning ; but the number reached a 
considerable total as readers of the daily jour- 
nals know. 

* 
* * 

A man whose hobby is sociology in conver- 
sation recently with a woman who is interested 
in the education of the poor, urged upon her, 
whenever she had the opportunity, whether to 
adults or to children, to preach the doctrine of 
thrift to the poor. The death, recently, of a 
usurer of international reputation suggests the 
thought that there are other classes in the com- 
munity which stand in need of preachment on 
the subject of thrift. Mr. Samuel Lewis died 


worth about two hundred million dollars, which 
tidy sum he made by charging exorbitant rates 
for advancing funds to the gay young dogs of 
the English aristocracy. As a London corre- 
spondent puts it, how many landed estates and 
fat patrimonies in funds have changed hands, 
and what misery has it meant to innocent 
women and children as the result of the spend- 
thrift proclivities of the young bloods, and the 
incitements to extravagance held out by Lewis ? 


* 
* & 


It is the head lines in the paper spectacularly 
placed that tell of war's victories and its 
glory ; the other side, which one might call 
the seamy side, is usually found inconspicu- 
ously placed ‘on an inper page. There is not 
much glory to be wrung from Colonel Charles 
R. Greenleaf*s report of the Medical Depart- 
ment in the Philippines. The sick reports 
show that intestinal diseases, including typhoid 
fever, cause thirty-five per cent. of the total 
disabilities ; malarial fever twenty-three per 
cent., wounds about ten per cent.; and most 
disquieting of all, to those whose sons, broth- 
ers and husbands are in the service, there is the 
estimate that forty-four per cent. of the total 
of invalids suffer from disease which could be 
prevented by improved sanitation. A further 
most discouraging fact brought out in the 
report by Colonel Greenleaf, who is, by the 
way, senior medical officer, is that all sickness 
in the Philippines saps vital forces which are 
not restored by natural processes. The effect 
of illness is cumulative, the patient becoming 
disabled permanently. Rheumatism is practi- 
cally incurable, and complete recovery from 
intestinal diseases very rare Surely, if mothers 
had votes, there would be no wars. 


* 
* * 


At the annual meeting of the Hebrew 
technical school for girls, the president, Mr. 
Nathaniel Meyers, in the course of his speech 
stated that nowhere else is such work done for 
Jewish girls, and that to the best of his belief 
there is no similar institute for poor Christian 
girls except the Grace Institute, established by 
ex-Mayor Grace. The speaker then went on 
to point out that trade education lessens the 
necessity for other forms of charity, a truism 
that the world seems to recognize as regards 
boys, but which is not applied to girls so far as 
public interest and public benefactions are con- 
cerned. Mr. Meyers continued: ‘* There was 
not the slightest mention in St. Matthew of 
the parentage of Mary. The origin of Joseph, 
on the other hand, was told in forty-two gen. 
erations. Is this difference because history 
was written by man?’’ Is it because men as 
a rule hold the world’s purse strings that girls 
are neglected? Mr. Meyers and his co-ad- 
jutors have endeavored to do tardy justice in 
this matter of apportioning educational oppor- 
tunities between the sexes; their school is 
situated at 267 Henry Street and it offers Jew- 
ish girls a trade education. At present the 
school has a building with eight class rooms, a 
fine assembly room, library and roof-garden ; 
the walls are hung with pretty pictures, the 
library is furnished on a plan of comfort and 
provided with many volumes. Twelve excel- 
lent teachers are in charge of the class rooms. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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(Centinued from page 100) 

An intelligent correspondent writing to the 
New York Times urges upon the public the 
necessity of some radical change in rural edu- 
cational methods. He suggests the establish- 
ment of some such system of school gardens as 
has stood the test of experience in Continental 
Europe, where such additions to schools are to 
be seen by the thousands. The correspondent 
claims that each season’s postponement of re- 
formed methods deprives over three million 
country children, who have reached the age 
when the great mass of the children in this 
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country enter the wage-earning ranks, of ad- 
vantages of untold value to themselves and to 
the community. It is urged that as in this 
country such innovations require a popular 
origin, and as the public can be interested only 
by the irresistible argument of accomplished 
facts, an act of private liberality is at the mo- 
ment very much in order for the establishment 
of a model school garden. 


* 

* * 
A London newspaper which has been look- 
ing up the matter of morals and manners in 
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the beginning of the century makes, among 
other interesting announcements, one to the 
effect that except under female sovereigns a 
moral court has been unknown. The prince 
regent of a hundred years ago had eighteen 
mistresses, five of them famous ; but as the 
scribe says this affords no real criterion of the 
morals or the manners of the age since kings 
and heirs-apparent have always been recog- 
nized to be as much above the laws of morality 
as they are of grammar. There is, in the 
opinion of the writer, no doubt that the 
standard of morality among the privileged 
classes has been raised during the last century. 
This is especially the case in the matter of 
inebriety. It is instanced that even Pitt, who 
was considered quite a moral person, when 
prime minister, is reported to have addressed 
the Speaker in the House of Commons in the 
plural because he saw not one Speaker but 
two; while one of his chief oratorical efforts 
was made in the intervals of paroxysms such as 
are now produced by a Channel steamer in a 
choppy sea. There is also an account by 
Fanny Burney of the goings on of the Duke 
of Clarence who, upon one occasion, after 
having dined with the King, looked in on the 
ladies of the household having their dinner. 
After some badinage he drank the King’s 
health again. When the lady presiding told 
him not to drink any more he kissed her, told 
her to shut up her ‘¢ potato-trap,”’ and finally he 
had to be put to bed. But even all this was 
an improvement on the performances at a pre- 
vious court, that of James the First, where the 
court ladies rolled drunk at the Prince’s feet. 
All this, be it remembered, took place in those 
fine old days before the rise of the much- 
berated industrial age, which some would 
persuade us has destroyed good manners. 





A LIMITED ENGAGEMENT 


CuaPTeR II 
(Concluded from Vogue of last week. ) 


T was perhaps the very hottest day of the 
year; at any rate Mr. Benjamin Ogden 
thought he had never felt the heat so se- 

verely before. He mopped his forehead with 
one square of delicate linen, while another was 
draped about his neck. Noman would wish to 
appear before his bride in a withered collar, 
and Ben was as particular as most, although 
his wedding costume consisted of a blue serge 
suit. He strode to and fro in front of the 
little church in a fever of excitement. The 
wedding was appointed at twelve. Norman 
had wired him to be on hand, that all arrange- 
ments were complete, and here he was and had 
been for over an hour; it was 11.45 now, and 
even the church was not unlocked, not to 
mention the harrowing fact that Mary had not 
arrived. Norman had promised to bring her; 
of course he would, but then it is always dan- 
gerous to trust to anyone. The only way to get 
a thing done is to do it oneself, Ben reflected. 
Ben was assailed by frightful doubts and fears 
and was beginning to be distracted when he 
discovered in the distance, down the straggling 
street, a smart trap approaching. His heart 
bounced with joy and relief when he saw a 
pretty parasol and a soft summer gown; he ran 
down the road to meet the object of his adora- 


{Continued on page 106) 
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(Continued from page 102) 

tion. How lucky, he thought, that he had 
stayed near the church, instead of going to the 
railway station, as he had thought of doing. 
He might have missed Mary’s arrival, and led 
her to believe he was not waiting for her. 
Bless her heart, he would not have caused her 
a moment's uneasiness for worlds. Why 
doesn’t she let down her parasol? If she were 
only looking, she could recognize him from 
there. Why, good gracious, that’s a groom 
with her. Where on earth is Norman? Ah, 
now she is lowering her parasol! 

‘‘ Good heavens, Miss Burgess what are 
you doing here?”’ 

The trap drew up beside him. 

‘« What are you doing here, Mr. Ogden? 
From the manner in which you speak one 
might think you had a monopoly of this tiny 
town. Haven't Ia right to drive through it?”’ 

‘Yes, certainly, drive through as fast as 
you want to. Very pretty country beyond 
here, I understand.”’ 

«¢Oh, but I am in no hurry; I'd rather stop. 
In fact I hope to meet some friends here; 1 
think I see them now, standing at the church 
door.”* 

Ben turned and saw Norman and Mary 
standing just where he had been waiting until 
a moment before. He hadn't been there to 
receive her after all. The fates had conspired 
against him. 

‘Do jump up here with me; James will 
ride behind.’’ Ben hesitated for a polite word 
of refusal. 

«¢Oh, do come ; you look so terribly hot, 
you will simply melt if you run back to the 
church as fast as you came down here.”’ 

Ben climbed up into the trap without a 
word, but thinking mightily that some girls 
were absolute fiends. 

«¢ Well, will you look at that?*’ said Nor- 
man, as they drove up to the church. Ina 
moment Ruth had jumped down from her 
high seat and was embracing Mary. 

«¢ How do you do, dear; aren’t you going to 
kiss me, Mary, after my coming all this way to 
see you?”’ 

«¢ How do you do, Mr. Allan ?’’ she asked, 
as she released Mary, and turned her frank 
eyes upon Norman. ; 

‘¢I am very well, thank you,”’ replied Nor- 
man, ‘only slightly overcome with surprise 
and joy at your unexpected appearance.”’ 
There was a decided emphasis on the word 
unexpected. 

Ben had been whispering to Mary, and now 
taking her bravely by the hand, he addressed 
Ruth : 

‘* Whatever your motive was in coming 
here, I do not know. You have evidently dis- 
covered our plans, but I assure you, Miss 
Burgess, that your coming will not frustrate 
them. It is quite possible that you have been 
misled by my uncle into thinking that I would 
follow his choice in the matter of my marriage, 
but you must do me the credit to acknowledge 
that I never, for a moment, gave you the 
slightest idea that I should follow out his 
wishes, even if you had done me the honor to be 
willing.”” 

«Why, were you the one?*’ gasped Nor- 
man. 

«< Yes ; I was the one, and I can confirm all 
that Mr. Ogden says; he never gave me the 
minutest encouragement, and I wouldn't have 
married him if all the uncles in the United 
States had asked me to. I wrote to Colonel 
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Ogden this very morning, and told him so, and 
told him I was engaged to some one much 
nicer, any way, and I drove way over here to 
give you all a pleasant surprise, and so Mary 
could have a bridesmaid, and you have all 
treated me as if I were a sneak-thief. I am 
going back this very moment.”’ 

She burst into tears and sobs, and flew down 
the road to where the trap was waiting. The 
three others stared at each other blankly for an 
instant. 

‘*Oh, dear, what a shame,” sighed Mary, 
‘< what can we do?”’ 

‘*I was a perfect brute,”’ said Ben. 

‘¢ The poor little thing,’” was Norman's 
comment as he followed swiftly after the in- 
dignant and unhappy girl. He felt like taking 
her in his arms and comforting her as one 
would a disappointed child, but he remem- 
bered with a sharp feeling of protest, as he 
drew near her, that she had said she was 
engaged, and he felt that he could treat her 
only in the most formal manner. 

*« Don’t go, Miss Burgess. We are awfully 
sorry. It was all a misunderstanding. You 
must really be forgiving. Ben was too excited 
to realize how brutal he was. A man isn’t 
himself on his wedding day. Come now, don’t 
leave us.”’ 

‘‘I'd rather go really.”” 
dabbing her eyes with her handkerchief. 
thought you would know why I came. 
didn’t take my part at all.”’ 

‘« Please pardon my stupidity. You see I 
was so surprised that I thought for a moment 
that maybe the whole thing was out, that you 
had given the secret away. You must be 
generous and come back, or Mary will be 
heartbroken.”’ 

*¢ Yes, indeed I shall,’’ corroborated Mary, 
who had just joined them. ‘It was dear of 
you to come and I am ashamed of the way we 
received you.’’ Putting her arms around her, 
she kissed Ruth's tears away and the two girls 
walked back to church hand in hand fondly, 
while Norman followed feeling very depressed 
and quite in disgrace. 

‘¢ The clergyman is waiting,’’ said Ben. 
The two girls walked up to the altar behind 
the two men and they all grouped themselves 
before the minister, who proceeded with the 
service, scarcely knowing which two of the 
party he was marrying, until the responses 
were made. 

‘* We have just time to catch our train,”’ 
said Ben, ‘‘if we hurry. Thank you a 
thousand times, Norman, old fellow. Good- 
bye Miss Burgess. Forgive me, won't you, for 
my wife's sake ?*’ 

Mary blushed furiously and Ruth laughed. 

*« Yes, indeed, and I am glad I came, after 
all.”* 

‘*So are we,’’ said Mary, with a pretty, 
happy little accent upon the we, and she and 
her husband started off, leaving Ruth and Nor- 
man alone on the church steps. 

« Let me help you into the trap. 
you will be driving right back to 

‘¢The Hiltons; you know their summer 
home is about seven miles from here. I am 
staying a few days with them. What a time I 
had getting over here alone; my excuses must 
have seemed very flimsy, but they served.”” 

** You might have wheeled over.*” 

*¢ Yes, I thought of that, but I didn’t know 
the way. Howwarm itis.’’ She pulled off 


Ruth responded, 
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her gloves as she spoke, and Norman saw the 
diamond ring. 


She observed that he noticed 
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it and coloring slightly she slipped it trom her 
finger. 


‘‘ This was another reason for my coming. 


I wanted to deliver this to you myself. The 
week is up to-day you know.”’ 

‘*T wish I could ask you to keep it asa 
little souvenir; won't you? I shall not know 
what to do with it and it looks so pretty on 
your hand.”’ 

“Really, Mr. Allan, I couldn’t think of 
keeping it. It’s quite out of the question; you 
forget what would people think ?”’ 

‘¢ Pardon me, I was thoughtless to ask you; 
of course under the circumstances, there is 
only one person from whom you would accept 
a ring.*” 

¢* Under what circumstances ? *” 

‘* Your being engaged.’” 

‘<I’m not engaged.”’ 

‘¢ Why, you said you had written Colonel 
Ogden that you were engaged.”” 

“So I was when I wrote, but, you stupid, 
the engagement has since expired by limita- 
tion.”” 

‘* Well, can’t it be renewed immediately, 
without limitation? Oh, Ruth dear, let me 
put the ring on your finger now, myself. I 
have found out in this brief time that I love 
you. I was furiously jealous when I saw you 
come driving up with Ben. I knew then that it 
was all up with me.’’ He had caught her 
hand, which she had closed, so he could not 
slip on the ring. 

‘*Don’t you think this is rather sudden? 
It’s such a surprise and I am so young.”” 

‘¢Ruth dearest, don’t tease me; tell me if 
you will let me put the ring on your finger; it 
means so much to me.”” 

‘« Why, I thought that was what you ex- 
pected a girl to say.’” 

«* Ruth, Ilove you. Will you marry me?”’ 

She turned away her head, but straightened 
out her hand and separated the fingers, so the 
ring could be slipped on easily. 

‘« Darling, I am too happy for words,’ said 
Norman, fervently. ‘*I wish we could be 
married right here now.”’ 

‘*No, indeed; I’ve missed being wooed 
properly. I am not going to miss being wed in 
state. Young man, you will have at least a 
half dozen bridesmaids to kiss. And now I 
must go at once.”* 

‘« Then there is nothing for me to do but 
to hunt up atrain for town. I can’t bear to 
part from you Ruth."’ He made a movement 
toward her, but she drew away and motioned 
warningly toward the groom, who still sat 
impassively in the trap. 

Norman stepped off a pace or two with 
rather bad grace, and pulled a newspaper out 
of his pocket and turning it over in search of a 
time table, suddenly stopped and glanced rap- 
idly down a column. 

*¢ Well, of all the luck, Ruth, listen to this: 
‘Death of an old citizen. Calvert G. Nor- 
wood passes away very suddenly,’ and so on, 
but this is the interesting part : ‘It was always 
supposed that his large estate would be left to 
the Norwood Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
which Mr. Norwood founded many years ago, 
but we learn from good authority that he has 
willed everything to his next of kin, a Miss 
Mary Norwood, only child of his cousin, the 
late Harrison Norwood, of this city.” *" 

«© Oh, Norman, how perfectly lovely!" 

‘s What, dying? Just at present I feel a 
good deal more interested ir. living.”’ 

«« You know what I mean, that Mary is rich 


























after all. Colonel Ogden won't make a fuss 
now.”” 

‘«* And it wouldn’t make any difference if he 
did. But I can’t get away from here until 
evening, Ruth. There are no more afternoon 
trains. Won't you Ict me go back with you to 
the Hiltons. We can announce the Ogden 
wedding and our engagement all at once.”’ 

‘* What a thunder-clap it will be! Come, 
Norman, do let us hurry.”’ 

‘I would give a ten-dollar bill if that groom 
would let’ me drive you home alone. Can't 
you persuade James that a walk would benefit 
his health ?”” 

‘*He is one of the Hiltons’ pet servants. 
You wouldn’t make him walk seven miles, 
would you ?”’ 

**Wouldn’t I? You didn’t ever happen to 
hear whether sudden death ran in his family, 
did you? It would be so strangely opportune 
if Providence should see fit to remove him just 
now.” 

** Norman you are in a horrible humor.’* 

‘« No, dearest, I am only in love.*’ 


WHAT SHE WEARS 











WHITE PANNE AN EXQUISITE MATERIAL FOR 
COSTUME ACCESSORIES SUCH AS VESTS— 
ALMOND SUEDE CLOTH COSTUME 


SMALL PURSES CANNOT GET SERVICE 


O belong to the smart world, but still to 
remain outside of the golden circle of 


great fortunes, has its seamy side when 
maters of family importance and goodly bank 
accounts are meeting this experience nowa- 
days. They are finding their orders refused 
at well known gown-makers, because of the 
rush of engagements ahead for the making 
of summer silks, tissues and lawns. Certain 
women have ordered from twelve to sixteen 
gowns each for wear in semi-tropical lands, 
and placed them here and there during January. 
These are the few who, when important dinners 
and balls are over, some weeks of opera, and 
the routine of visiting ended fly the town for 
pleasure elsewhere. These are the new con- 
ditions of social life not yet quite smoothly 
adjusted for every one’s convenience, and 
which are apt to disarrange old plans and 
methods among the employers and employed. 
Fortunately, society is not entirely com- 
posed of yacht owners, nor are princely for- 
tunes the rule, so that fine dinners, balls and 
receptions do go on ali the same, and those 
who are absent in no way have extinguished 
the social illumination, nor robbed us of beauty, 
chic and fine apparel without which the social 
wheel could not revolve. 


VISITING TOILETTES OF VELVET 


In an afternoon tour of visits during this 
bright sunny weather, the many lovely gowns 
encountered take on a peculiarly attractive 
charm. The velvets alone deserve a page to 
themselves, so smart are they and so becom- 
ing. The same women seen at a ball the 
night before often lack the good looks they 
have in their visiting velvets and furs. Grays, 
browns and black velvets are the most numer- 
ous, while exceptions there are in deep violet, 
prune, and that smart antique green. Gray- 
blues among this group are often thought the 
smartest if worn with black fox furs. 

There seems to be a modish introduction of 
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white panne in many of these suits which is 
exceedingly chic. One meets it in those long 
vest fronts so much in vogue, and also in un- 
dersleeves. Indeed nothing more effective 
could have been chosen. Mrs. S. M. was 
wearing a tailor-made black velvet, laid in 
plaits about the skirt, excepting for the plain 
flat tablier in front, defined by a black galon 
woven with faint gold threads. A panne 
squire’s vest was crossed with the same black 
and gold braid and buttoned up with gold 
buttons of dull finish, There was a velvet 
Eton, three-quarter sleeves, fitted with wide 
white panne undersleeves, the gown braid fin- 
ishing the wrists, but adding a flare over the 
hand. Of course there was a lovely lace jabot 
and a high neckband assisted. White gloves 
were worn. Long sable boa and sable toque 
crown. The upturned facings of brim of black 
velvet were corded and there were black 
plumes with large white roses at the left side. 

A brown velvet suit had its skirt with a 
deep fitted flounce embroidered half way up 
with chrysanthemums in shaded browns, two 
narrow straps of this embroidery forming tablier 
lines above the flounce. A Louis xv coat 
embroidered to match and solidly covered both 
back and front was slightly open, its fronts 
having ermine revers three inches wide and 
straight, turned over. Of three-quarter length 
were sleeves of plain velvet, having wide 
ermine upturned cuffs and full Irish point 
undersleeves with lace ruffles over the hands. 
A straight turn-over Austrian collar of lace 
over white satin had its centre cross-tab of 
ermine fastened at the ends with large gold 
diamond-incrusted buttons. The white ermine 
muff was made up with Irish lace and gold 
roses. 


GRAY VELVET COSTUME 


Beautiful was a gray velvet suit with its 
knee-deep fitted flounce of gray panne to 
match, which was incrusted with black lace 
motifs, each bordered with a dull gold-thread 
finish, the ensemble exquisitely harmonious 
As this flounce began at the knee, a narrow 
tablier effect of narrow perpendicular laces, 
edged with gold also, filled up the front, and 
was continued into a corselet, for the skirt was 
carried up in that form. Quite short was 
boléro of black breitschwantz, an over- wrought 
gold-thread bordering on the bottom, giving 
an Empire suggestion, and the same hand- 
work upon the pagoda sleeves for edge, as well 
as upon the high |’ Aiglon collarband, whose 
inside lining was of blush-rose satin and gold 
embroidery. Pink was repeated again in the 
lining of wide sleeves. The hat was of gray 
panne in bias folds, with clusters of pink 
orchids and black maline trimming the crown. 
There were gray panne undersleeves and gold 
wristbands. The muff, of gray panne, was 
shirred, very large and soft, and had pink satin 
linings, and a deep black Chantilly flounce at 
each end. 


SUEDE CLOTH TRIMMED WITH NARROW BLACK 
FOX 


Charming, too, were less elaborate toilettes, 
notably that of Miss D P. » wearing 
an almond shade of suéde cloth with trailing 
skirt bordered with three rows of narrow black 
fox. There were also a deep belt of black 
panne for mounting. The boléro, which was 
closed, and was a straight, short affair, worn 
with a lace blouse, that entered the belt in 
the back and sides, preserving the figure lines ; 
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but in front it showed a loose flounce which 
drooped over the belt, one of the very late 
smart models. Two or three flounces of lace 
are also sewed on to the neckband—.in this case 
a high white satin band, beautifully embroid- 
ered in silver and gun metal paillettes. This 
lace forms a sort of loose jabot, very becoming 
to a slender figure. The fur consisted of two 
long black fox boas in one, the heads close 
together in the back, ending in large bushy 
tails in front. White felt hat with black vel- 
vet crown bands and wreath of many leaves 
shading from moss to almond green with edges 
of pinkish violet to the paler ones, whose cen- 
tres were almost white. 


POPLIN COSTUME 


Youthful and chic was a costume of blue- 
gray poplin, ina light shade, having a white 
panne cut out bordering around the skirt bot- 
tom well stitched, the sides rounding and 
turned up and tapering to nothing a short dis- 
tance above the knee. Here falls a cascade of 
narrow white velvet ribbons, the ends of which 
were clasped with small golden needle-points. 
Well cut was the plain velvet Eton matching 
the skirt, double-breasted, and in lieu of the 
customary buttons was a double lattice work of 
the same narrow, white velvet with gold 
ornaments attached, which began to fall just 
below the bust in long strands. A glint of 
gold belting was seen under the Eton edges, 
preserving the harmony. Plain, too, were the 
long velvet sleeves which fitted so well over the 
gloved hands. One notices a white panne em- 
piécement attached to an Aiglon collar, and 
that both were wrought over with a smooth gold 
cord. Coquettishly posed was a plateau hat 
matching the Eton velvet, in circular folds, 
having the loveliest white roses banked up 
under the brim on the left side. The acces- 
sories of gloves and card case were in white, 
the latter with a monogram in gold. 





GLIMPSES 
Can— 

It be a studied distinction which grows 
more en evidence year by year at the Charity 
Ball that those to whom a big dance is not an 
every-day event, strive to dress in the smartest 
possible way, while another set who are blasé 
with ball-going are sure to wear the worst- 
looking gown they own? For the sake of the 
cause let us hope smart gowns will prevail as 
in the old days of the ‘*Charity.”" 


Narrow— 


Neck-ties are so much in vogue that one be- 
gins to miss their absence immediately when a 
jacket is thrown open, and the front of bodice 
lacks that centre ornamentation. Gold rib- 
bons with gold spikes, or gold thread passe- 
menterie substitutes, which are even prettier, 
perhaps, because less worn, are smart for that 
purpose. 


AmMonc— 


The imported passementerie which smart 
tailors are using is a variety in black and 
white, in which the whole design is carried out 
as it were with small crochet buttons the size 
of a pearl shirt button, and the fine lines, in 
the same manner by infinitesimally small but- 
tons ina string. This is suggestive of a new 
possibility in the way of bodice trimming by 
using two very contrasting buttons without 
shanks, on stamped lines on spring gowns. 












[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


INFANTS’ HAMPERS—WASH-STANDS FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN—CACHEMIRE CLOAK FOR INFANT 
—HOOD AND SHAWL FOR INFANT— 
BABY PILLOWS —FROCKS FOR CHIL- 

DREN OF TWO—INFANTS 
GOWNS — NEW EM- 


BROIDERIES 


N interesting subject in many families is 

A the wherewithal to clothe baby, and 

attractive, indeed, are sheer lawn, 

dainty lace and ribbons of delicate hues, when 

they are shaped to adorn wee bits of humanity. 

There are also pretty little robes for the child 

of two or thereabouts, and all manner of new 

contrivances for the morning tubbing, or the 
guarding of baby’s tiny belongings. 

The wicker and palm leat hampers which 
are especially intended to serve for this latter 
purpose, can be made so attractive that they 
find favor with all. 
these most convenient little articles a baby’s 
outfit can hardly be considered complete. The 
wicker hampers twenty-five inches long, fifteen 
inches broad, and nearly sixteen inches high, 
cost $5.50 when untrimmed ; and if one is 
clever with the needle t! ey can easily be made 
fragrant and lovely at hcme. However, those 
who do not care to spend time and fine work 
upon an article of this kind, can obtain the 
hampers already trimmed and lined from $21 
upward. There is a shallow tray which is to 
be fitted up with pockets and a pin cushion, and 
here are to be kept the tiny brush, the many 
sizes of safety pins, the powder box, and all the 
small odds and ends necessary for the morning 
toilet. For the price mentioned the trimming 
consists of soft pads covered with dotted swiss, 
which line the floors of the basket and the try, 
and a'so fit inside the cover. There are pretty 
pockets and a cushion trimmed with lace and 
narrow ribbon. On the front of the basket is a 
gay :affeta bow in some pretty color. 

The most expensive hampers are of palm- 
leaf, trimmed in the same fashion with point 
d’esprit over a colored silesia, and a very fine 
lace. The outside of the basket is rather elab- 
orately ornamented with bows of satin ribbon, 
and the price is $29.50. 

A pretty novelty tor a small child is shown 
in sketch No. 1, which illustrates a tiny wash- 
stand in white and gold wickerwork, fitted up 
with a complete toilet set in a lovely blue porce- 
lain, ‘There is a pitcher, basin, soap-tray and 
powder-box. Price $10.25. Somewhat simi- 
lar are wooden washstands in child’s size, sel- 
ling for $15.50 at the same shop. These can 
be obtained nowhere else in town, and as only 
about a dozen have been imported they are 
indeed exclusive novelties. Every detail of the 
large-sized washstands is faithfully duplicated 
in miniature, such as would be suitable for a 
child from six to ten years of age. A lovely 
little toilet set accompanies the stand, it being 
included in the price mentioned. 

Sketch No. 2 shows a luxurious contrivance 
for weighing the baby with no annoyance to the 
infant, nor trouble for the nurse. It is desira- 
ble to know how much the little one has 
gained in weight each week, for in this way it 
is possible to form a good estimate of its condi- 
tion. Trimmed with a tufted pad and bow of 
ribbon the scales and willow basket cost $8.50 ; 
untrimmed they can be bought for $5 = After 
this has grown an unnecessary proceeding, the 
basket can be detached and used for other pur- 
poses. Useful divided sponge basins meant to 
hold both hot and cold water, or water and 
sponge and soap, accompanied by a soap-dish, 
powder-box and pitcher in a lovely blue or pink 
porcelain ornamented with gold, are $5.25 the 
set; with a plain round bowl they are $4, 50. 
The same dainty little toilet set decorated with 
Kate Greenaway pictures or Greek cupids is 
selling for $5.50. 

An amusing safety pin-holder is a china doll 
gaily dressed in satin ribbon broad enough to 
make a fine wide skirt. This is not joined to- 


gether, and when raised, discloses four or five 





Indeed without one of 


narrow strips of flannel finished with an em- 
broidered edge and utilized as holders for safety 
pins of various sizes. The price is only $1, 
and possibly this attractive arrangement might 
keep a fretful baby quiet during the disturbing 
process of the toilet. 

The exquisite little silk-lined cloak seen in 
sketch No. 5 is of white cachemire embroidered 
with forget-me-notsin pale blue. These are ar- 
ranged in a graceful vine around the little garment 
and branch up into rather a deep point at the cor- 
ners. The simple turns-over collar and cuffs 
are ornamented in the same fashion, the gar- 
ment being fastened by ribbons matching the 
blue of the forget-me-nots in color. The price 
of this bewitching little cloak is $16.50. 
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Inexpensive is a charming hood shawl for a 
baby, making its first short journeys from room 
to room, or even for a thin wrap on a warm and 
sunny summer's day. This may be bought for $4. 
It is made of white cachemire, lined with blue 
silk and hand-embroidered at the corners with a 
simple pattern of tiny flowers and leaves. The 
fourth corner is shaped into a hood, ornamented 
with many bows and ends of baby ribbon, drawn 
in at the neck with shirrings and tying in front 
with blue ribbons. 

Baby pillows are always favorite gifts, and 
their variety is legion, although after all nothing 
is prettier nor more appropriate than the cover- 
ings of nainsook or fine linen lawn ornamented 
with simple patterns in Valenciennes lace. 
Such a piliow of down, edged with a lace and 
lawn ruffles, can be bought for $5, and one of 
the prettiest and newest designs is of a four-leaf 
clover done in open hand hem-stitching, bor- 
dered with feather-stitching and set at each of 
the four corners. The pillow is edged with a 
full lace rufe. This leaves the centre plain, 
so that the little head can rest comfortably. A 
tiny sack of white cachemire lined with silk and 
embroidered with the now very favorite four- 
leaf clover pattern in white silk, costs $5.50. 
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Thc embroidery goes entirely around the edge 
of the little garment, including the collar and 
sleeves. 

Frocks for a child of two or three years old 
are to be made very long-waisted this scason, 
and sometimes they are found with skirts cut in 
much the same manner as the shaped flounce, 
which has been for so long a popular feature for 
women. 

A model carrying out this idea is seen in 
sketch No. 3; the skirt is very short and so 
shaped that it has a distinct flare. At intervals 
extending lengthwise is a pretty trimming of 
lace insertion set between the bands of fine 
embroidery, which is, in turn, bordered with 
narrow beading. At the bottom is a rather 
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narrow ruffle of nain- 
sook finished with fine 
Valenciennes. The lit- 
tle body of the frock 3 
has a collar of novel 
shape, it being entirely 
laid in pin tucks separa- 
ted at intervals with lace 
and embroidery like 
that used in the skit. 
The lace-edged ruffles which form thc sleeves 
are short, extending only a little way from the 
shoulder ; they are trimmed to carry out the 
idea of the skirt. Price $8.50. 

Equally pretty and novel is the model of 
sketch No. 4, which comes in sizes suitable for 
children from three to five years of age. The 
same length of waist is a noticeable feature, but 
in this case the trimming is of a very fine em- 
broidery. The price, $11.75, is not expensive 
when the fineness of work and materials are 
taken into consideration. This little frock 1s 
intended to be worn with a guimpe, but another 
of similar design can be had with long full 
sleeves which gather into a lace-edged bit of 
feather stitching. There is also a deep yoke 
outlined with a ruffle of embroidery. Price, 
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$7.75. Inset with narrow Valenciennes lace 
at close intervals is a pretty little frock selling 
for $4.75. The skirt is tucked and inset with 
lace to carry out the same motif. A baby’s 
bonnet which, although hardly to be described 
as novel, was so charmingly fresh and eminently 
becoming in style that one could hardly go 
astray in its purchase. The foundation which 
was entirely of shirred tucks on cream mousse- 
line de soie over silk of the same color was fin- 
ished with two full and fluffy frills of the same, 
one edged with narrow white satin ribbon, and 
the other with !ace. At the top and on the 
sides of this lovely little affair were clusters of 
pink forget-me-nots, the soft frills and beauti- 
fully colored flowers lending the most becom- 
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ing frame to a little face which would nestle 
like a flower itself in the centre of all this 
prettiness. Price $7.25. 

In the youngest size baby dresses there is a 
bewildering display of finest hand work, real 
lace and most exquisite stitching of all hinds. 
And these lovely examples of ail that is most 
refined and delightfully attractive in infantile 
clothing are often to be bought for remarkably 
reasonable sums. The long dress seen in 
sketch No, 6 is a most elaborate little affair 
with its rows of Valenciennes insertion, em- 
broidery and lace edging on the skirt and its 
round lace-bordered, yoke of embroidery and 
lace, but still this extremely effective robe, 
though made of very fine nainsook, can be 
bought for $7.50. The lace is in a very pretty 
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and a favorite pattern of fleur de lis, which has 
sprung into the front ranks of popularity as an 
embiem during the past winter. Less expensive 
is a fine nainsook robe having a shallow round 
yoke of feather stitching and French knots 
worked by hand. Around this is a narrow 
ruffle edged with lace, and the rather full 
sleeves gather into a feather-stitched band, be- 
yond which is a lace-finished ruffle of very nar- 
row width. At the bottom of the long skirt 
are groups of tucks, between which runs a de- 
sign in feather stitching enclosing French 
knots, and there is a bias ruffle edged with 
lace. Price, $5.50. 

The little robe shown in sketch No. 7 is of 
quite a different and very simple design, The 
fullness is gathered in,at the waist by three 
rows of shirrings and there are long sash ends 
of the nainsook which tie in the back. The 
skirt, ornamented with groups of tucks, is 
turned up with a deep hem. A yoke effect is 
made of tucks with feather stitching between, 
and the neck and sleeves are finished with em- 
broidery. Price, $1.39. 

Almost equally inexpensive is a nainsook robe 
with a round shallow yoke ornamented with 
French knots and feather stitching, and edged 
with lace at the neck and sleeves. This is 
selling for $1.85. 

Embroideries and laces for the trimming of 
these tiny garments are more lovely than ever 
with each successive season, and a cursory glance 
at some of the beautiful specimens, although 
perhaps interesting to those who contemplate 
the fashioning of babies’ clothing at home, can 
hardly be expected to do justice to the subject. 
Especially after the winter reduction sales of 
cheap and coarse varieties of embroidery and 
laces, do these fresh and truly exquisite exam- 
ples of fine materials and design seem desirable. 
Little sprigs of fine embroidery on web-like 
swiss will always remain in favor, and when 
combined with a fine Valenciennes lace edging, 
surely nothing could be prettier. Such an 
embroidery can be bought for 37 cents a yard. 
Particularly tempting is an exquisite design of 
marguerites, among which embroidered dots and 
sprigs are scattered above a rather full frill of 
inch wide Valenciennes lace. The effect is 
hightened by the irregular edge of embroidery 
falling over the lace. The price 1s 60 cents a 
yard, but in a narrower width the same design 
can be had for 50 cents. Insertion to match 
can be bought; this has a marguerite design 
set among open scroll work and tiny sprigs. 
On either side there 1s a line of beading and this 
in turn 1s bordered by lace frills. Price 70 
cents a yard. All this work is done in Switz- 
erland, and an exclusive and very comprehen- 
sive line of exquisitely fine work is imported by 
a house long noted tor its novelues in fine dress 
materials and trimmings. 

Among other new embroideries suitable for 
infants’ apparel, and perhaps more truly baby- 
like than any I have mentioned, is a design of 
roses and forget-me-nots on sheer lawn, the ir- 
regularly shaped leaves of the former extending 
down over an inch-wide ruffle of fine lace. 
The price is $1.25 a yard ; there is insertion to 
match. Broad scrolls of fine embroidery on 
sheer swiss bordered with beading and lace, are 
55 cents; and a lovely fleur-de-lis pattern 
joined by an irregular chain of openwork or 
beading, is cheap for 30 cents a yard. 

Among the most fascinating of the embroid- 
ered insertions which are edged with lace on 
either side, is a design of butterflies in full flight 
for 85 cents, and a grapevine design set thickly 
with small embroidered circles at 33 cents. 

The very height of smartness wil: be carried 
out this coming season with embroideries in 
preference to lace on frocks for women as well 
as those for little people ; but the best way is 
to wait and find out about them, or go to see 
these pretty things for yourself. Written words 
do them but scant justice. However, I have 
done my best to call a few of the advance de- 
signs to your attention. Of course there will 
be quantities of lovely laces as well, which must, 
however, await description until another day. 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


Here is no resting from labor, so far as 
I the clothes question is conccrned, if 
we keep up at all with the demands 
and customs of the day. No sooner are we 
fitted out for the January and February social 
routine than we must be on the alert for the 
advantages of ‘* Clearance Sales,’’ which start 
in early in January. Before these are over 
many of the spring materials in wool and silk 
are temptingly strewn on shop counters, to say 
nothing of the choicest things in every grade of 
cotton and washable fabric intended for the 
summer season. Feminine ideas in regard to 
dress matters are constantly undergoing changes, 
and in the direction of wearing dresses, coats 
and hats for one season only, a very marked 
difference is to be noted. This is proven by 
the increase of ready-made wear of all grades, 
for street and house use offered for sale. 


FOULARDS OF VARIOUS DEGREES 


Bearing on this point there has come a de- 
cided departure from high-priced foulards, for 
instance, to those of moderate price, and still 
further, to very cheap ones, as low in price as a 
good cotton fabric. Although anyone buying 
this last-named cannot expect to get more than 
one season out of it; they will get a more 
economical gown than if it were a washable 
fabric, cannot be denied. Accepting this fact, 
there are few prettier ways of making up these 
cheap foulards for young persons than to plissé 
the skirts and bodices, and for matrons, to 
flounce the skirt in fitted pieces, or to gather 
them on slightly in straight stripes. Showy 
lace trimmings will of course be used by those 
who prefer that genre of gown, and many do, 
but for good taste and good wear under the cir- 
cumstances, the less noticeable the trimming 
the better, while best of all is the 'trimming 
made from the same foulard, or of a plain 
foulard having the same foundation color. 
Especially is this the case when the foulards are 
patterned over with white designs. 


SICK-ROOM NEEDS 


A word suggested by the epidemic illnesses 
of this season may be said to housekeepers re- 
garding furnishings of a patient’s bed. This 
emergency, strange to say, many women always 
ignore, so far as making special supplies, or pur- 
chasing accessories, and keeping these exclu- 
sively for use at such times. One of these bed 
furnishings has to do with having one or mor 
nice hair pillows, which should not be too hara 
packed though. In case of fevers they are far 
preferable to feather ones. Then, too, they are 
always a capital thing to use under feather pil- 
lows when the invalid is to be bolstered up in 
bed for rest or for change of position. The 
value of dimity spreads, and many of them for 
frequent changes cannot be overestimated. 
Their lightness is an important teature, and by 
trimming them with the new cotton fringes 
they are very presentable. This idea of silk 
coverlets and all that class of articles in the sick- 
room is wrong. 

To furnish a single bed buy a double dimity 
spread, and slash both sides of the lower end 
where the brass feet are for footboard drapery 
to match the sides. 

A good supply of bed linen and blankets, 
goes without saying, including, among the lat- 


« ter, single summer blankets, which for lightness 


may be necessary, or in some peculiar cases are 
required for sheets. 


SANITARY PRECAUTIONS IN CASES OF ILLNESS 


We have grown so much more intelligent 
about the hygiene ‘of the sick-room, that now 
the moment an illness is declared in our homes 
we immediately begin to denude the room of 
its furniture, rugs, hangings at doors and win- 
dows, pictures and ornaments, etc., etc. The 
necessary tables, chairs and a sofa or lounge are 
then covered with washable white covers. 
These should be supplied, so far as the furniture 
goes, in pairs, while for the tables a fresh 
change is needed every day. For windows, 
white drapery as well and fresh shades to temper 
the light, as the leaving of shades already some 
months in use should never be permitted. 
Usually in a sick-room the shades are the last 
thing one ever thinks of removing; whereas they 
should be among the first articles carried out. 
This fresh sweetness should be preserved intact 


throughout the entire illness. All this needful 
equipment should be thoughttully prepared by 
every family, and as before mentioned, kept in- 
tact tor these emergencies, so that the routine 
of domestic supplies from the linen closet will 
not suffer in any way. There is great economy 
in this new method, for who has not known 
in long and serious cases of illness the utter 
ruin entailed upon family linen, and the confus- 
ion, as well as destruction, which has followed 
the reckless use of napery as well. Such an 
outfit would last a family for many years under 
the ordinary visitations of sickness. Ic would 
contribute to that orderliness with which no 
house or home can afford to dispense in any of 
its departments. The present neglect is gener- 
ally evident to a striking degree in the house- 
holds of newly married persons, who look upon 
life as a series of employments and pleasures and 
start their homes when they can afford it on 
that basis alone, supplying the greatest luxuries, 
but giving no thought to the practical side, 
which is never slow in showing itself and mak- 
ing insistent demands when it does come. 


STRAPPED BODICES FOR CORSELET SKIRTS 


Corselet skirts have made such a good im- 
pression this winter that gown-makers look 
forward to a growing popularity in that direc- 
tion for the spring. ‘The latest movement 
connected with them is to ignore the boléro 
which was considered so essential to this genre 
of skirt, and to replace it by a strapped bodice, 
that is, a bodice actually fitted of the same ma- 
terial, but afterwards outlined and cut into 
stra,s, and so finished off. It follows that 
an under waist of silk, lace or mousseline, is 
necessary, and when the figure is slender 
enough, this waist is all the prettier if plissé. 

A clever bit of home-dressing is now going 
on, where the corselet skirt is of light fawn 
poplinette, and the strapped bodice of black taf- 
feta. The sides of each strap are finished with 
a narrow gold lace gimp, and there is a belt to 
match, from which in the back, three black 
ribbons, three inches wide, fall down very low 
upon the skirt. Each one is finished with a 
gold spike, and in front the same idea is repeated 
with tour ribbons depending from the middle as 
a panel and spiked with gold also. The top 
of the skirt is laid in narrow tucks, the bottom 
trimming consisting of a waved band of the 
same material stitched closely. A white plisse 
taffeta under-bodice, with stock of the same, 
is lightly traced with gold, and there is to be 
worn a black ribbon necktie with a gold slide 
for its finish. The elbow sleeves of black taf- 
feta have upturned cuffs stitched, and pretty 
tight-fitting long sleeves of white taffeta, also 
traced with gold thread to match the stock, 
are worn under. ‘This gold tracery work was 
done in less than a day by the future wearer, 
and the entire gown was completed in two days 
with her assistance, of course. Altogether a 
very smart gown, and most economically made 
but never to be suspected. After Lakewood 
days are over this same gown will meet the 
requirements of town life, by a match bodice, 
made up after the latest models brought over, 
and serve as street costume the balance of the 
season. 


SMARTENING OF SKIRTS 


Separate skirts may be smartened up, how- 
ever, from this time on, with such bodices as 
these strapped affairs, in silks matching the 
skirts, or contrasting with them in white or 
black. Long narrow square chemisette spaces 
introduced front and back, with straps only at 
the sides, is another evolution of this genre ot 
waist which one may try, tor that, too, is a 
success ‘Taffeta sashes instead of ribbons are 
advised in this case, but in the back only. The 
bottom stitching may then run up panelwise in 
front. 


NEUTRAL TINT LAWNS 


There is a decided movement in favor ot 
écru and beige lawns for spring shirt waist wear 
of the serviceable kind. It must be confessed 
they are less aggressive than those prominent 
stripes in bright colors or figured cottons of any 
kind. These quiet tones in good linen lawn 
do up so nicely and wear exceedingly well. 
Trimmed with white embroideries, few there 
are but will find them becoming, remembering 
how summer complexions are apt to be flushed, 
and how improved they may be by neutral 
tones. 
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| Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date.] 


He great majority of women will be sure 

l to find directions for the proper care 

of the scalp and hair of much im- 
portance, and in fact so universal has the need 
become of finding a reliable tonic and hair re- 
storer or preservative that a short dissertation on 
a certain excellent treatment will be of almost 
general interest. 

Primarily the scalp must be kept clean to be 
healthy. 

Theretore, to begin with, purchase a good 
shampoo powder or liquid and wash the head 
with sufficient frequency to keep it entirely 
clean. The intervals between the washings 
should vary with the character of the hair, if 
naturally oily not more than a week or ten 
days should elapse, but if very dry it may be left 
for a period of trom two to three weeks. The 
hair should be parted in the middle and braided 
in loose strands before washing, to prevent tan- 
gling or breaking, thus obviating ove of the chief 
annoyances ofa thorough shampoo. First wet the 
head with warm water to soften the scalp and 
then apply the mixture, rubbing gently with the 
hands and finger tips ; the scalp should never 
be touched with the nails, ard brushing or sur- 
face friction should be carefully avoided. The 
lather formed must be worked thoroughly 
through the hair and scalp and rinsed several 
times in clear water. A most cleansing and 
highly agreeable shampoo powder can be bought 
for 50 centsa large bottle and it has many benefi- 
cial qualities to recommend it. It promotes a 
healthy action of the glands, dissolves unhealthy 
secretions in the pores, and is germicidal and 
antiseptic in effect. 

Of great importance is massage of the scalp. 
This method of aiding the circulation has quite 
taken the place of the old-fashioned brushing, 
which is now disapproved of by a large majority 
of those who are devoting time and attention to 
the care of the hair, The brush has been in 
many cases injurious, as it is a famous preserver 
of microbes, and the scalp may easily be re- 
infected through it with unhealthy dandruff or 
other diseases 

Massage is a much ill-used term, for nowa- 
days it has come to such a pass that anyone and 
everyone with the merest smattering of the art 
professes to be a masseuse. So much thought, 
magnetism and personality may be brought 
into play in this one feature of hair care that it 
would astonish many of those who fancy they 
have fully mastered the details of this famous 
treatment. A healthy condition of hair de- 
pends largely upona good circulation of the 
scalp, for its chief nourishment is derived trom 
the many minute blood vessels situated in and 
about the follicles from which the hair shafts 
have their growth and nutriment. Loss of hair 
is frequently the result of anemia of the scalp, 
and in such a case massage taken in connection 
with a good tonic would be of inestimable benefit. 

Once a day in serious cases of falling of the 
hair or thinness, a good tonic should be applied, 
and it is with pleasure that 1 recommend a cer- 
tain excellent article of the kind whose results 
are wonderfully beneficial. This pure liquid 
contains no strong chemicals but imparts 
healthy lustre and prevents the hair from falling. 
The price is $1 a bottle. It is put up from a 
prescription, and is as yet not widely known, as 
it can be bought at but one place in town. 

In cases of chronic disease, such as dandruff 
or the over-production of secretions from the 
pores and glands, there is an ointment selling 
for 50 cents the small jar, which when used 
in conjunction with the tonic previously men- 
tioned, prevents and even cures baldness if it be 
a comparatively recent condition, and in all 
cases it will be found especially beneficial. After 
one, or at most two treatments, if all the 
directions are carefully carried out, the hair will 
become glossy, supple and silky in texture, and 
the scalp clean and in good condition. If con- 
tinued for six weeks or more in almost al! cases 
it will bring forth a growth of new and healthy 
hair, but it must be remembered that the watch- 
words of any treatment for the scalp and hair 
is Patience and Perseverance Unremitting 
and punctilious care are the only possible means 
of profitting by the use of even the most 
reliable preparations. 
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A HOMILY ON MANNERS——-THE POOR NOT 


kKUDE——AN AMIABLE PRINCE——-YOUNG 


MEN SPOILED BY WOMEN 


Re we really an impolite nation? I 
A have often wondered. Sometimes I 
think we are rude, with the brusque- 
ness that proceeds from ignorance; then 
some little incident will take place which will 
put matters in altogether a different light. I 
have come to an odd conclusion, which is, that 
the lower classes are not rude in the least, 
when one takes into consideration their sur- 
roundings and their limited education. It is 
impossible to make a gentleman or a gentle- 
woman out of the absolutely raw material, un- 
less you have some foundation. There are in- 
stinctive traits in some beings and again others 
have a peculiar mixture of nationalities which 
gives to their characters the attributes of an 
agreeable salad—if a salad can have an at- 
tribute. 

I find that American rudeness exists prin- 
cipally in the upper middle classes. You do 
not notice it so much here as you do abroad; 
there the contrasts are sometimes painful. I 
am not an admirer of Parisian polish; I think 
the man of the Boulevards one of the rudest in 
the world; I even rank him with the Berliner, 
and that is saying a great deal. But go to the 
smaller cities on the Continent and there you 
will find echoes of eighteenth century chivalry 
and there is still a faint reminder of the minuet 
in the better classes of salons. Then you will 
be actually astonished at the queer things that 
some of the most prominent Americans do. I 
have seen an ambassador at one of the strictest 
courts in Europe busy making the toilet of his 
hands and using a nail file while in the presence 
of people of rank. The man had a name 
which is a synonym in this country and es- 
pecially in New York for culture, refinement 
and birth. I have known an ambassadress—I 
can call her by no other name—who came 
from a long line of American ancestry, to de- 
liberately seat herself while royalty was stand- 
ing, and I have heard that she remarked to a 
Queen ; ‘*I am so glad we have this palace. ] 
can shake a ‘ day-day’ to your husband when 
he goes out driving.’’ I doubt whether the 
august lady knew what a day-day meant, but I 
am convinced that she thought it was some- 
thing frightfully immoral, and she put down 
the ambassadress a dreadful person. 

I remember an incident of last summer to 
show the contrast. One of the princes of a 
smaller principality had allowed his castle to be 
seen by tourists; it was in a romantic part of 
the world and famous in history. He and his 
princess were stopping there at the time. One 
day, when all Europe was alert in regard to 
American assassins, the unfortunate King of 
Italy, having just been murdered by a man 
from New Jersey, the Prince was suddenly 
stopped by a gaunt formidable-looking person 
in the hall of his schloss. His guards and at- 
tendants were not with him and he was 
naturally startled. But the stranger held out 
his hand and in a frankly engaging way said : 
‘¢ Hello, Prince—now you own this place, 
don’t you? We have read a great deal about 
you out in Indianapolis and we are going to 
have a great fair out there and we would like 
you to come over and be our guest.’’ And 
then in a loud voice he called to a stout wo- 
man who was disappearing in the distance : 
‘¢ Mother, mother, come and shake hands 
with the Prince.” 

In New York or in Philadelphia or in any 
large place, what would one of our multimil- 
lionaire princes have done? He would have 
snubbed the man and sent him off immediately, 
and in view of any excitement or fear of 
anarchists, the poor but honest fellow would 
have been hurried off to the nearest police sta- 
tion. But my Prince laughed and asked the 
man how he liked the castle, and continuing, 
said he knew that Indianapolis was just an ideal 
spot in which to live, and he wanted to know 
all about it. It is in such occurrences that we 
recognize the attributes of a gentleman, and it 
is in these things also that we are not yet up to 
the standard. Perhaps we have too much of 
the Anglo-Saxon, and yet I have never known 
Edward vu to be rude, and I wish I could say 
he same for some of my friends right here in 


New York. It is not really, you know, be- 
cause we are incapable, but because we neglect 
the study of good manners ; it formed part of 
our education in other times, and we speak of a 
gentleman of the old school as if he were a 
rococo curiosity. 

Young men are so spoiled by women in these 
days, that it is hard indeed to make them keep 
their places. It is the young man to whom all 
society caters, and he becomes so ridiculously 
rude and so ridiculously ill-mannered that it 
would be a compliment to call himacub. The 
clubs are rapidly filling with such personages, 
who imagine that with a little insolence they 
establish their dignity. It is different with the 
lower classes. Of course if you want to be 
jostled and want to experience absolute brusque- 
ness, well, travel in public conveyances—which 
I never do, if possible—and come in contact 
with these people. Do you know I do not find 
that their roughness is as insolent as the pinch- 
beck, highbred attempts of which some of our 
new people are guilty. And not always new, 
either, for a few of those with Mayflower 
names, give about as disagreeable specimens of 
bad manners as I have ever met. 

And this is what I have to thank a kind 
Providence—for lifting me out of the environ- 
ment of all that is disagreeable. I believe very 
much in the benefits as well as the evils of asso- 
ciation, 1 presume that if I went around at 
all with common people I should soon lose 
what polish I have. I have always found 
women who have married below them in life 
sink to the level of their husbands. It is human 
nature, You cannot keep an individual atmos- 
phere about you. That is why I have Mead- 
ows superintend everything which is disagreea- 
ble, and all the sordid details of life. I want 
to know nothing about them. I want to be 
absolutely free, and to see the world in couleur 
de rose. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


THE STOCKING OF A WARDROBE (CONTINUED ) 
—STUDS, CUFF LINKS, CLIPS, WATCH 
CHAINS—SACK SUITS 


_ smartest studs for evening dress are 
still small pearls, set on gold stems, 
and two are correct. Those which 

are held securely by slender gold clutches or 
prongs are the strongest as well as the pest look- 
ing, but whatever the setting of the pearls the 
stems should be solid and all in one piece, for 
the best of the patent snap studs are likely to 
get out of order and be unsafe. Roman pearls, 
which are much less expensive than oyster 
pearls, have almost the same appearance with- 
out the stigma of falseness, which goes with 
paste and imitation jewels. Between a truly 
good imitation and the real thing few people, 
not experts in the trade, can tell the difference, 
but the consciousness of wearing ‘‘ fake ’’ arti- 
cles is uncomfortable in itself, no matter how 
much they may deceive others, so that it is better 
in the long run, in dress as in other matters, not 
to pretend to more than one possesses. Besides, 
although pearls are the most fashionable, plain 
gold studs are good style. White studs of some 
preparation to resemble linen or piqué used to be 
worn by well-dressed men, but they have now 
ceased to be good form, though one still occa- 
sionally sees white enamel. With a dinner 
jacket plain gold studs are better style than pearls 
and they are more usually worn by men who 
observe nice distinctions in dress. The reason 
is that as the dinner coat is an informal costume, 
pearl studs are not more in keeping with it than 
they would be with an ordinary sack coat. It 
is easy to imagine how it would look to wear 
pearl studs with a gray flannel suit in summer 
when no waistcoat hid them from view. 


JEWELED STUDS, GILT BUTTONS 


In England for the past year or two I under- 
stand that jeweled studs other than pearls have 
been worn by smart men with full evening dress, 
turquoise being the most in vogue. One can 
understand how these stones might be extremely 
pretty in themselves, turquoise or amethysts, for 
instance ; nevertheless they have never come to 
be considered good style here in spite of the at- 
tempts made from time to time to force them 
into fashion, and this applies almost equally to 
buttons for white evening waistcoats. In 
London, trom what I hear, jeweled buttons 
have been smart for the past two years, and 


once or twice they have been seen here, but 
they have never approached being a general 
fashion among éven the wealthiest set. The 
gilt waistcoat button has, however, been much 
worn in this country for several year, not only 
on white evening waistcoats, but in some in- 
stances on afternoon waiscoats, and usually on 
riding and knitted outing waistcoats. On the 
white evening waistcoat they are rather pretty, 
and proper in style although no smarter than 
the mother-of-pearl buttons or those covered 
with the waistcoat material. If worn they 
should, of course, be flat and plain in design. 
I have seen some buttons made of mother-of- 
pearl with a little dot of blue enamel in the cen- 
tres which were rather pretty, but I do not 
know where they can be bought. No matter 
what kind are used, it is, I think, desirable to 
have buttons with shanks which may be put 
through small holes in the waistcoat and fas- 
tened with little rings or bars. They may 
then not only be removed when the waistcoat is 
laundered, but they can also be used on differ- 
ent waistcoats at will. If they are sewed on 
permanently this is hardly possible and more- 
over they make trouble for the laundress. 


CUFF JEWELRY 


In respect to cuff buttons, a trifle more lati- 
tude is permissible, but still I am inclined to 
think that plain gold links are better than 
jewels. The matter is one of personal taste, 
because, although diamonds would under no 
circumstances be good style, I am well aware 
that many smart men wear jeweled cuff links, 
and that some of the designs are extremely 
good-looking. My prejudice against them 
arises chiefly because of the various cheap imi- 
tations one sees in the show cases of the second- 
rate haberdashers, and because of their popular- 
ity with the masses. The point is that while 
jeweled links are often worn by smart men, 
plain gold links with engraved monogram are 
rarely worn by common men, and therefore 
they have never become in the least degree 
vulgar. The prettiest are flat on top, oval in 
shape, with sharply cut edges and the mono- 
gram deeply engraved on each link. It is also 
rather pretty to have the monogram on one 
link and the crest on the other link of each 
button, although, as a rule, the idea of embla- 
zoning one’s wearing apparel does not seem to 
me to be the best possible style. To sum up 
the matter, jeweled links may be worn, if ot 
good style, with evening clothes, but plain gold 
ones are better for all-around wear. 


CLIPs 


A most necessary little article of dress is a 
clip or clasp for holding the necktie in place 
and keeping it from slipping up on the collar. 
This may be classed under the head of jewelry, 
because it is usually of silver or gold, and it 
frequently supports a more or less precious stone. 
It is, however, generally used to clasp a four-in- 
hand or ascot tie to the shirt and is hidden by 
the waistcoat, so that the matter of having it 
jeweled or not is of little importance. To 
hold a bow tie in place over a high standing 
collar a small linen tape loop on the sbirt or 
small pearl-headed pins are better, I think, than 
a clip. 


WATCH CHAINS 


For a long time watch chains were little 
worn even with morning clothes and with full 
evening dress not at all, but fashion has re- 
laxed its rule in this respect, at least so far as 
day dress is concerned. With the long-tailed 
evening coat, however, a watch chain is not as 
yet considered correct. With morning clothes 
there seems to have been absolutely no reason 
for this vagary of fashion, and even with full 
evening dress the rule is purely arbitrary, for 
there certainly would be no objection to a small 
gold chain on the ground of taste and good 
style. There are some rather pretty simple 
leather straps with filigree metal monograms on 
their ends to use as fobs with morning or out- 
ing dress, and the black silk ribbon fob with 
gold buckle is sometimes worn with evening 
clothes, but the majority of well-dressed men 
wear no visible watch guard. 


- 


SCARF PINS AGAIN 


To revert for a moment to the subject of 
scarf pins, in general I should not advise those 
representing any particular sport or calling, un- 
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less in a conventionalized design. Horses’ 
heads, horse shoes, dogs’ heads, coaching 
horns, golf sticks and similar designs are very 
common andare apt to look a trifle vulgar. It 
depends, of course, upon their size and manner of 
making, but I am speaking only of the type, 
not of individual articles. Many of the pearl 
and turquoise designs are pretty, and single 
pearls have always been good style. In the 
morning, with sack suit, a rather simple pin of 
no great value is to be preferred. No pin at 
all is necessary unless an ascot tie is worn, but 
with a four-in-hand or other long tie scarf pins 
are correct. A pin should never be worn with 
any kind of a string or bow tie. It would 
hardly seem necessary to say so, but one fre- 
quently sees this and other strange aberrations 
of taste on men who look as if they ought to 
know better. Only a day or two ago I saw an 
example of this ignorance of proper form in the 
shape of a young man, otherwise fairly well- 
dressed, who wore, beneath his bow tie and 
just above the button of his soft-fronted flannel 
shirt, a pin or stud purporting to be of twisted 
gold with a small diamond in its centre; the 
gold may have been gilt and the diamond 
glass. That part does not matter : the strange 
thing is that he should ever have thought of 
wearing a pin or stud at all in such a place, 
where it served no useful purpose except to 
brand him as a person of vulgarity in the sight 
of refined men, as surely as if he had played 
tricks with the grammar-books and murdered 
the dictionary from beginning to end. 


SACK SUITS 


It is less easy to particularize in the descrip- 
tion of clothes proper than in the discussion of 
the smaller articles of dress, because so much 
depends upon individual style, and in enumer- 
ating the various kinds of suits and overcoats 
which may properly be given place in a com- 
pletely stocked wardrobe I shall confine my- 
self to the garments themselves, and the occa- 
sions upon which they should be worn without 
attempting to advise as to their suitableness for 
the tall or the short, the thick or the thin, 
the old or the young. 

The sack suit is, of course, the most ordi- 
nary attire for business, morning and every-day 
wear. It is made in three different cuts, and 
with various differences of detail as to pockets, 
buttons, seams, etc. The single-breasted style 
with a rounded front is, perhaps, most worn, 
and it may, therefore, properly be given first 
place in the list. There is comparatively little 
change in the general shape and make-up of 
this garment from year to year, and this winter 
it has, perhaps, less striking characteristics than 
was the case last season, when extreme short- 
ness of coat, a decided cut-in at the waist, and 
great fullness of trousers over the hips and 
thighs made it noticeable. During the summer 
the flannel suits retained these qualities of cut, 
but in the autumn a tendency to change became 
apparent, and now most of the fashionably made 
sack suits are cut longer in the coat, with less 
spring to the seams, and with somewhat nar- 
rower trousers, doing away with the peg-top ap- 
pearance. In my judgment the change back 
to older models is a good one, for the decided 
cut of last season’s sack suits was rarely becom- 
ing except to very young men. Indeed, I 
think it has always been a fault of the general 
run of American tailors to make sack suits too 
tightly fitting, and to give them too much cut. 
The English tailors make their sack clothes 
more loosely hanging, and less elegant and 
finicky, with the result, that, although 
they may be less stylish, they have more 
style. 

The subject of sack suits and other types of 
apparel will be continued in a forthcoming issue 
of Vogue under this heading. 


THE ILLUSTRATION 


The illustration shows a front and back view 
of the Lord Kitchener coat, which is a new 
design this season, and a smart-looking gar- 
ment for winter and spring wear. The collar 
is of velvet, and has a peak or frock coat lapel. 
A rounded corner or sack coat lapel is some- 
times used, but the peak cut is rather the best 
looking for this style of coat. The back is of 
one piece, the side seams being cut well up and 
finished as shown by the drawing. From the 
waist down they are made in box-plaits, which 
do not open, but permit of freedom of move- 
ment in walking and sitting down, while pere 
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fectly protecting the legs. The shoulders are 
square in cut, and there is a decided spring and 
fit at the waist which gives the garment a mil- 
itary appearance. The pockets are set slanting, 
and are covered by flaps. This coat should be 
made of firm material, light and medium 
weight Venetians, Oxford mixed coverts, and 
plain cachemires, as well as heavier cloths, being 
used. How. 


PEDICURE 


FEET NEGLECTED AS A RULE——-CONSTANT CARE 
REQUISITE—-HOW ENLARGED JOINTS AND 
INGROWING NAILS MAY BE MANIPU- 
LATED 


N general, caring for the feet, compared 
with the care given to the hands, is a 
secondary consideration. This is due to 

the fact that the naked foot is always hidden 
trom the public eye, and that there is no in- 
struction given in childhood bearing upon the 
proper treatment of the feet, as is given for 
hands and teeth. Parents disregard usually the 
growth and development of their children’s feet 
from infancy up, and think they do their whole 
duty when they furnish shoes and stockings ot 
a good quality as they can afford. Unless a 
boy or girl cries out with pain little attention 
is paid to shoes fitting as they should, or stock- 
ings either. Much of the ills connected with 
weak ankles, walking on the sides of the feet, 
ingrowing nails, and other deformities, owe 
their origin to utter neglect of the growing foot. 
Torture often begins even in helpless infancy, 
when the baby has its first shoes, or wears socks 
too short for it. 

First then should children be made to bathe 
their feet before going to bed, as unfailingly as 
washing their faces and cleansing their teeth ? 
That night foot bath is not only a necessity for 
them, but for all grown-up persons, rich or 
poor, if the feet are to have any health at all. 
After drying them thoroughly, sprinkle talcum 
powder for pleasant coolness and comfort, and 
where that cannot be indulged in, a starch bag 
sprinkle will be grateful. 

Pedicuring, however, is the morning’s work, 
immediately after one’s bath. It requires a 
simple little outfit, which no one should be 
without, which should be kept for this purpose 
exclusively. First, secure a corn knife of good 
steel, a pair of nail scissors, an ivory nail 
cleaner, a soft little nail brush to dust off clip- 
pings, a good nail brush for washing purposes, 
a velvet file, pumice stone, a roll of absorbent 
cotton, a roll of best flax lint, a bottle of pure 
alcohol and a box of talcum, with a glass jar of 
soda, anda lemon. A low table, with a spot- 
less linen cover, is needed, upon which to spread 
these necessities, with a slipper chair drawn up 
at the side, and which should be nightly pre- 
pared in everyone’s dressing- or bed-room, as 
the case may be. Seated comfortably in bath 
gown, the first thing to do is to cut the nails 
correctly by having them uniformly straight 
across the toe. Afterwards use nail-cleaner, 
being particular to press up gently the cuticle 
about the nail, to disclose the white crescents 
we are at such pains to show on our finger 
nails, File off any unevenness of nail, and 
then polish them briskly. 

The common blemish on the modern foot is 
that outward enlargement of joints, and that 
side turning of the big toes, which always go 
together, the painful effect residing in the big 
toe nail, which is overlapped by the second toe. 
Not only is the side of the big toe nail pressed 
into the flesh, but the overlapping toe keeps 
it from air and under a very heated pressure, 
causing small corns to grow under the nail, and 
a callous or fungus flesh besides. This deform- 
ity cannot be cured. It is the result of years, 
constant wearing of needle-pointed toes to shoes 
which were forced upon the market as modish, 
But what can be done, and is done, is this, 
which gives relief and comfort, if it is persevered 
in day by day: The first step is always to cut 
such big toe nails with a small depression in the 
centre, instead of straight across This throws 
the corners of these nails out, and it is necessary 
to encourage that growth, and to allow the side 
of the nail pressed upon to grow out longer than 
the rest. Next, run the corn-knife gently over 
the flesh under the nail, and as gently also under 
the nail itself, removing secretions by turning up 
the blunt side of the knife. Afterwards scrape 
a small bit of lint and pack it under this nail on 
the side. This must be done so as to lift the 


nail up more at the top, and very little at the 
side. Experience will make one expert in do- 
ing this, for if the lint gets into the wrong place, 
one shall learn it through pain. 

The corners of any toe nail growing in are to 
be put in order by this method also. This lint 


padding soon makes it clear if small corns are 
growing under the nail, and then one can re- 
move them with the point of the knife. 
When very obstinate, however, at night going 
to bed, cut a lemon and place some of the pulp 
under the nail, as if it were lint. Bind up the 
toes in a bandage to keep the lemon in place, 
and slip the foot into a large white stocking to 
secure the bandage. Lemon also makes callous 
flesh very white and brittle, and helps it to peel 
off. Two and three successive nights of this 
lemon application are necessary, but as there is 
nothing disagreeable about the cure, being so 
perfect.y harmless and simple, no one should re- 
ruse to try it. For other callous places on the 
sole of the foot there is nothing better than a 


moderate use of pumice-stone, gently rubbed 
upon the surface when bathing the feet. When- 
ever the feet are feverish and tired, drop a good 
big pinch of salsoda into the water, and rub 
atterwards with pure alcohol. 

All tender feet need occasional alcohol rub- 





THE LORD KITCHENER COAT 


See text—The Well Dressed Man 


bing. Gentle massage with the hand, upon 
joints, toes, and callous places, tends to lessen a 
growing hardness of surface. Lemon pulp, asa 
corn destroyer, may be relied upon if persevered 


in. Stockings should be changed frequently, | 
and never worn a second time without a good | 
This refers particularly | 


shaking and brushing. 
to the stockings worn in the street while 
walking. 
do with the health of the feet. It rests them 
after walking, relieves pressure, and lightens the 


weight, when the exchange is for house shoes. | 


Great care, too, should be observed in drying 
the feet very thoroughly after a bath. To sen- 
sitive skins the least cold air upon any skin 
moisture produces chapping. After all moisture 


Changing one’s shoes has much to | 


is removed then powder well with talcum. 
This will insure one against that roughness of 
ankle which is so common in wintry weather, 
and is so trying, discoloring the skin; and some- 
times this chapped condition becomes quite 
painful. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 103 14 FEBRUARY, IQOI 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 
signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 
only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 
are sold at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 
accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 


: ey current pattern is that of a pretty 
washable skirt, to be made of muslin, 
fine cambric, madras, or peracle or a 

thin woolen material. 

The skirt is cut with a narrow front width 
and a large, well-rounded gore on each side, the 
two joined together by a seam down the 
middle of the back. The skirt is carried to 
the full length to form a foundation to and add 
to the set of the flounces, which are circular and 
cut to set with a pretty frill at the lower from 
the upper plain edge. They have stitched hems 
along their lower edges, and may either be 
stitched along the tops on to the skirts from 
the right side through a narrow turning, or 
from the wrong sides of the flounces, which 
will drop over from the stitching ; this is more 
effective for the upper one, but scarcely neces- 
sary for the under as it is overlapped. The 
waist is finished with a narrow band after being 
fitted over the hips by small pointed darts ; the 
fulness allowed at the middle of the back 1s ar- 
ranged in two plaits on each side of and folded 
to the middle, where the plaquet is made to 
hook very closely and securely over a fly-wrap 
attached to the left edge. 

The necessary quantity of 36-inch material, 
providing there is no large pattern on it which 
necessitates every piece being cut the same way 
(in which case extra quantity would have to be 
allowed), is eight and a quarter yards allowing 
for the tront length being cut forty-three and 
half inches long, inclusive of turnings, and pro- 
portionately round to the small traine. 

The bodice of this dress will form the subject 
for the pattern, so that it will be more econom- 
ical to purchase material for the whole at one 
time, adding an extra two and a half yards to 
three yards, although as will be seen by diagram 
there is very little waste in cutting the skirt, 
and if facing of the same is desired for the foot 
edge, the remnants will not do more than 
suffice. 


TO CUT OUT THE SKIRT 


Reference to the pattern will show that turn- 
ings are marked on the edges of the skirt 
pieces where the seams occur, and that it is for 
a medium size ; it is of course easy to reduce 
the size by taking up larger turnings, but not at 
all a simple matter, after being cut out, to ac- 
commodate a larger one; therefore, any one 
who doubts whether the pattern may be full 
enough round the hips and waist should be on 
the safe side, and either pin the pieces together 
and try it against the figure or measure by an- 
other skirt that fits, and if necessary add turn- 
ings beyond those already allowed. It will nat- 
urally also be necessary to allow turnings where 
the width of the material necessitates a join as 
in the large gores and the flounces. Having ar- 
ranged these’ preliminaries next proceed to the 
actual cutting. 

Fold over eight inches of the width from 
the selvage at one end of the material to cut the 
front width, with the middle edge of pattern to 
the fold ; you will see by referring to diagram 
that by doing this instead of following the usual 
plan ot folding the width in half it saves a little 
on the whole length by making room for the 
end of the back gore. Next place the straight 
edge of the gore (withthe one notch) to the 
selvage as in diagram and cut out to the oppo- 
site selvage, laying the material back so as to 
leave half an inch turning where the join oc- 
curs; the remainder will come out of 
the side as already explained. These may 
be cut through double material by folding it 
under after the pattern is laid on and you can see 
the iength required to allow the necessary 
turning at the footedge. Do not forget 
the notches on the edges so that there may 
be no chance of wrongly joining them; and 
make the notches as you cut the several pieces 
before removing the pattern. Fold one end of 
the remaining material down the middle, place 
the middle front edge of the larger flounce to 


the fold as in diagram, and cut as much as the 
width of the texture will allow, folding the 
paper back and ont of the way, not forgetting 
to allow a seam edge. Put that flounce on one 
side and do the same with the cther one, but 
you will see that by carrying it over to the sel- 
vage an ugly seam would be occasioned; so waste 
a small piece as 1 have done in the diagram. 
Now lay the circular pieces of each flounce as 
illustrated, not forgetting that the selvages of 
the first pieces each represent a straight length- 
wise thread of the texture, and that the edge 
that joins it must be another; all joins must be 
on straight threads, and if possible always on the 
same way; that is, two lengthwise threads or 
two straight ones across the material, otherwise 
a difference in shade of color may be observable 


will, of course, be necessary to begin at the 
footedge, therefore pin the top corners once 


or twice down the length, and place those of 


foot edge together so as to exactly match the 
first seam ; neglect of thus comparing the seams 
of one-half of a skirt to the corresponding ones 
on the other half is the sole cause often of a 
one-sided setting which is irremediable when 
perhaps a half-inch has been cut off from one 
corner and one and a half off the other, although 
both have previously been cut out together, 
The sloped back seam edges must be placed ex- 
actly together the whole way along, and pinned, 
to prevent any probable ease or stretching one 
from the other. As in any texture where the 
weight of the flounces will be liable to stretch 
this seam unduly, it is a good plan to either 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


Cut 
of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


For description, see this page. 
The next pattern will be 


between the cloth on either side of the seam. 
In this case if placed as I have illustrated on the 
diagram there will be two lengthwise threads ; 
they may be cut out in pairs by folding the 
length of the cloth as before, and beginning at 
the two cut ends (if there is more than just 
enough) so that the remainder will be in one 
piece. 

To make the skirt, First join up the seams, 
beginning with the front ones ; place the waist 
ends together, tack the one up, which by start- 
ing at the top, you will be holding the sloped 
edge toward and the straight one from you, in 
which case they will probably exactly meet at 
the foot edge also. This would not be the 
case if you held the straight to slope from you ; 
to do the same by the corresponding seam it 





103, SKIRT FOR WASH MATERIALS 


paper pattern No, 103 sent on receipt 


No. 104, Bodice of 103. 


stitch a very narrow tape along with the seams 
or hem a strip of silk binding over the turn- 
ings when they have been pressed open. Leave 
about eleven inches at the top, unstitched, for 
the plaquet, but do not take out the tacking 
threads until the seam is pressed quite to the 
top. Next tack up the small darts on the hips 
with the turnings to the outside, and lay the 
plaits to the middle according to the perfora- 
tions in the pattern; also tack up the turning 
allowed to the footedge, and then try the skirt 
on. If any alteration be necessary for fitting 
the waist make the difference if possible at the 
darts or side seams so as to keep it symmetrical; 
then reverse the darts and stitch them, making 
the points very tapering. The footedge in 
front, and part way round the sides should just 


112 


touch the ground, or if preferred be a half inch 
off (though this latter is not as pretty in effect ) 
and slope off nicely to the traine. It may be 
finished with a stitched hem, if there is 
sufficient material to allow for it. In this 
case every small plait must be carefully 
hemmed down, for, if left loose, they will 
be sure to catch the heels. A neater way of 
finishing the inside is to place a narrow facing, 
cut on the cross and stretched to shape, over 
the turning, and hem it at half-inch from the 
toot-edge, and along its top one. This will 
not require any plaits to harbor dust, and being 
flat is much more easily brushed ; besides, as a 
rule, it wears as long as the skirt itself, without 
requiring renewing. ‘To make the plaquet lay 
a narrow strip of linen on the straight inside 
each edge. Then hem a one and one-half inch 
wide strip of the materia] under the right one. 
Cut a four-inch strip, which double, and secure 
under the left edge. Make the two fasten to 
meet, by patent hooks and eyes, with not fewer 
than three fastenings. For the band use a one 
and one-half inch strip of the material, lined ; 
stitch the one edge to that of the skirt and 
hem the other one along the inside in the ordi- 
nary way, carrying the band across the top ot 
the flywrap. Sew on a hook and eye to tasten 
at the middle, and others at end of the wrap. 
Now join the flounce seams and tack a half- 
inch hem along the corner edge of each, which 
stitch. If they are to be stitched on from the 
outside at the top, it is only necessary to arrange 
them, placing the middle, back and front, to 
those of the skirt, taking great care that the 
lower edge will not drop below the skirt at any 
place, pinning it here and there all round. 
Next tack the upper edge with a small turning 
under, and stitch it as near to the top as possi- 
ble. Place the upper one on in the same way, 
allowing it to overlap the other an inch all 
the way round equally. 

If the upper one is to be stitched on from its 
wrong side, it must be placed exactly in position 
in the same way, but with pins only ; a tack- 
ing thread must be run along the skirt to indi- 
cate where the folded top edge shall come, 
Now the flounce must be unpointed and Jaid 
upwards so that the stitching will come im- 
mediately under the tacking thread ; allow the 
same turning as it has been previously placed 
with, 

This skirt pattern is suitable also for foulards, 
but it will of course require more joinings ; it 
is essentially for thin goods that hang in soft 
folds. 





CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 
Measurement blanks sent on request. 
The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 
tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 
bodice, $2; a jacket, $25; a long cloak or 
coat, $3; asleeve, socents. Special children’s 
patterns : dress, $1.25 ; sleeve, 25 cents ; coats, 
$1.25; sleeve, 25 cents. Misses not over 17 
years: skirts, $1.00; waists, 75 cents ; sleeve, 
35 cents; Jacket, $1.00; long coat, $1.50. 
These prices include, besides the flat paper from 
which to cut, a half model made up to serve 
as a guide when making. These prices do not 
include sleeves. 











| VOGUE PATTERN COUPON | 


} 
To Vocur, 3 West 29TH STREET | 
New York 
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Nclosed please find fifty cents, for | 
which send by mail to my address | 
below : 
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These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 
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Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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A DRAWING ROOM AT ST. 
JAMES’S PALACE IN THE 
REIGN OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


A Lthough descriptions of the late Queen’s 


drawing rooms have been plentiful, it 

is of interest just now to review pic- 
torially and in text the chief characteristics of 
the ceremonies. The illustration shown in this 
issue is the drawing room scene, painted by 
Jerry Barrett and engraved by Frederick Stag- 
pole. Itis here reproduced by permission of Mr. 
Max Williams, the key being furnished by 
Messrs. Fishel, Adler & Co. The illustration 
represents the Court during the life of Prince 
Albert, who is shown in Fig. 15, which 
stands at the Queen’s left. Near him, No. 19, 
stands the youthful Prince of Wales, beside 
him the Duke of Cambridge, No. 20. No. 
10 represents the Viscount Sydney as the Lord 
Chamberlain, who has just pronounced the 
name of the Marchioness of Carmarthen, 
No. 16, who is performing her courtesy 
to Her Majesty the Queen, No. 14. Be- 
hind her stands the little page Mr. Arthur 
Paget, No. 11. The huge basket is a con- 
spicuous feature of the room, and into this is 
dropped the cards on which are inscribed the 
name and credentials of those who pay homage. 

The story, in brief, of a Drawing-Room or 
a Prince of Wales levee during Victoria’s reign 
is as follows: The announcement of either 
function was made by the Lord Chamberlain, 
and all whose rank entitled them were at liberty 
to present themselves at court. The names ot 
those not previously presented had to be sent in 
two clear days in advance. Rank, however, 
we find was not the sole requisite for an invita- 
tion, as the Queen was always very particular on 
certain points, one of which as everyone knows, 
debared a divorced women from attending court, 
no matter what rank she may have held. Ifa 
mistake of this sort occured, a notice in the 
papers announced that the ‘ presentation has 
been recalled.’’ 

The diplomatic corps were obliged to be 
present as a matter of course, as were members 
of government expected to be present whenever 
the sovereign holds court, and until recently 
their wives as well A change had been made 
in this particular a few years since, and now the 
wives are expected to appear but once a year. 
An English merchant could not be presented 
without especial claim, but as Americans have 
no such trade distinction, any American may 
apply tothe American Ambassador in London for 
an invitation to the drawing-room. The letter 
must be accompanied by a personal letter of in- 
troduction from a personal acquaintance before 
he can tender the name of one unknown to 
him to the Queen. 

So large has been the number of Americans 
who have desired to pay court to England’s 
Queen, that certain rules and distinctions have 
had to be made, limiting the number on each 
occasion to four men and four women from the 
diplomatic corps, and the same number from 
the general circle. Only relatives, very personal 
friends, or official persons and families may be 
presented from the charmed circle of the diplo- 
matic corps. If the American Ambassador is 
not married, or a widower, another difficulty 
hedges the way to court. The American Min- 
ister can only present men, and as the Queen 
has refused to allow daughters the privilege of 
presenting their compatriots, he must find some 
friendly matron to perform the office for him, 
and this is usually the wife of the English Min- 
ister. 

The rules concerning dress were never re- 
laxed except in legations, and every woman 
presented, whether old or young, was compelled 
to adhere to them. Décolleté dress was required, 
unless a medical certificate delivered in person, 
was presented, and then a slight protection 
might be worn. This seems a strange proviso 
to the uninitiated, and in fact this privilege is 
hardly ever taken advantage of, though it re- 
quires a strong constitution to endure the fatigue 
and exposures ot a drawing-room. The recep- 
tion took place in the daytime, and the fair 
women guests and débutantes, dressed in the 
thinnest of clothes, with their arms and necks 
exposed, were obliged to wait their turn, some- 
times for two hours in a carriage, aand then 
from an hour to two hours inside the palace in 
rooms which were never thrown open for any 
other occasion, the thinly clad, tired women 
being subject to the exposure of a raw English 


spring; and all for the sake of from two to three 
moments spent in the presence of royalty. Not 
even the friendly gaslight shed its genial glow 
and warmth; the :aw, unbecoming light of day 
pervaded. Gloves were against the rule, and 
the traine must be three yards in length, while 
white ostrich feathers must be worn in the hair. 
The position of these feathers was regulated by 
Her Majesty ; they must be placed at the back 
of the head, but high enough to be visible to 
the Queen as the lady entered the room. The 
size of the bouquet was also prescribed, although 
its quality and size were less preposterous in 
later years than they were formerly. The men 
wore knee breeches, swords, court costumes or 
uniforms. 

When the longed-for day arrived, the guest, 
whether she was an English or an American 
girl, drove to the Palace, unattended except by 
the coachman or footman, for the voluminous 
folds of the traine and length of veil took up 
the additional room in the carriage. Then 
came the most trying ordeal, if the guest was 


the Queen and her surroundings, thus forming 
a lane through which all after comers passed, 
for the diplomats are a part of the court, and 
must remain until royalty leaves the chamber. 
The guests entered the presence chamber or 
throne-room in single file, and as each woman 
crossed the threshold, her traine over her arm, 
two gentlemen-in-waiting deftly seized the 
traine and spread it behind her. Then the lady 
handed her card to a lord-in-waiting, who 
passed it to the Lord Chamberlain, the guest 
meanwhile standing until her name was pro- 
nounced. Upon hearing it she bowed to the 
Queen until one knee almost touched the floor; 
her card having been deposited in the huge 
basket prepared for the occasion, to be used for 
future reference in sending invitations to the 
ball or concerts. If it were a presentation Her 
Majesty extended her hand with the back up- 
ward, and the lady. placing her own hand 
transversely under that of her sovereign raised 
the royal hand to her lips. When the lady was 
of the rank of an earl’s daughter the Queen 


was expected of the men, but if the Prince 
wished to give favor he extended his hand, 
which could only be taken by an ungloved one. 


THE WINTERHALTER POR- 
TRAIT OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


He canvas which hangs at Versailles, 

I shows not a queen tricked out with 

the insignia of royalty ; the spectator 
is confronted by a girlish face and figure, the 
beauty of whose flesh tones is enhanced by the 
vesture of blue velvet and the background 
painted in tones of blue and green. 

The portrait is thought to have been painted 
during the famous visit that the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, made to the Court of France 
during the reign of Louis Philippe. A memor- 
able incident occurred at the time of this visit. 
Is worth again recording. On the twenty- 
eighth of August, 1843, Louis Philippe met 
the royal English visitors with his French 


barge, which was to convey them to the 
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. Marchioness of Ely 

The Hon. Mrs, Biundell (née Beatrice Byng) 
The Hon, Flora MacDonald 

Duchess of Wellington 

The Hon. Emily Callicart 

Sir Charles Phipps 

. Viscount Gough 

. Lady Charchill 

. Earl of St. Germans (the Lord Steward) 
10, Viscount Sydney (the Lord Chamberiain) 
11. Mr, Arthur Paget (as Page) 

12. Lady Jocelyn 

13. Dowager Duchess of Sutherland 

14. Her Majesty the Queen 

15. The late Prince Consort 

16, The Marchioness of Carmarthen 

17. The late General Bruce 

18, Lady Geraldine Somerset 


CSN OAMSY Pm 


not presented by the Ambassador, the carriage 
had to fall in line at St. James’s Park or farther 
away, and its occupant had to calmly wait her 
turn, exposed to the full view of the curious 
public, which from time immemorial has con- 
sidered this their rightful part of the show upon 
which they comment freely as to the age, dress 
and beauty of the Drawing Room pilgrim. 
Arrived finally in the Presence Chamber, 
the arrangement of those present was the same 
as at a levee of the Prince of Wales, with the 
exception, of course, that the Queen stood in 
the middle of the semi-circle. Next her were 
the ladies of her family and then the heir appar- 
ent, with his brothers or any royal strangers. 
The Princess of Wales and other princesses 
in full court costume, Behind them were the 
other attendants. After the diplomatic corps 
had individually made its bow to royalty, the 
officers took up their position directly opposite 


KEY TO ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE IOI 


19. H. R. H, the Prince of Wales 

20, H. R, H, the Duke of Cambridge 
21, H.R. H, the Duchess of Cambridge 
22, Lord Alfred Paget 

23. H. R. H. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
24. H. H. Maharogah DuLeep Singh 
25. Madame de Persigny 

26, Lady Palmerstone 

27. Lady Constance Villiers 

28. Lady Mary Graven 

29. The Hon. Spencer Ponsonby 

30. Viscount Sydney 

31. Marquis ot Ailesbury 

32. Colonel Horne Purves 

33. The Hon, Frederick Bung 

34. Countess of Lichfield 

35. Lord Harris 

36. The late Lord Herbert of Lea 


would bend slightly forward to kiss the cheek 
of her subject and the homage was complete. 
After the bow to the Queen another one must 
be made to every member in the royal circle in 
turn, the quality of the courtesy being gradu- 
ated according to the rank of the personage. As 
the last bow was made and the subject rose again 
to her natural position, two other watchful 
lords caught up her traine and threw it over the 
lady’s arm. She retired slowly backward from 
the room until the threshold was again reached 
when she was at liberty to retire as best she could, 
usually another hour being consumed in waiting 
for carriage. 

The Prince of Wales’ levees have been simi- 
lar in character to the drawing-room, each per- 
son coming to court bearing a card, which is 
given up at the door, passed to the Lord Cham- 
berlain who stands next to the Prince and reads 
the card aloud. A profound bow was all that 


37. The Count de Persigney (the late French 
Ambassador) ‘ 

38. The Rt. Hon. Milner Gibson 

39. Lady Constance Grosvenor 

40. Duke of Argyle 

41. Sir George Grey 

42. The Count Apponyi 

43. Lord Palmerston 

44. The late Lord Clyde 

45. The Countess of Spencer 

46. Monsieur Monsurus (the Turkish Ambassador) 

47. Earl Russell 

48. Earl Derby 

49. Lady Augustus Sturt 

50. Earl Granville 

$1. Duchess of Manchester 

52. The late Lord Campbell 

53. Col. the Hon, J. Macdonald 


Chateau d’Eu. As Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, escorted by Louis Philippe, stepped on 
board the royal French barge, the English flag 
was flung up on the barge, and the English and 
French flags floated together for the first time 
since the day of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

A word as to the distinguished artist ; Franz 
Xavier Winterhalter was born at Baden in 1806, 
and he occupied the official position of Court 
painter to England’s Queen, to the Court of 
Germany and that of France as well, beside en- 
joying a personal friendship with Louis Philippe, 
It has been justly said of this great artist that 
the skill with which he drew his portraits of 
royaity and the tact with which he displayed 
them in the three countries did much to 
strengthen a friendly feeling among sovereigns. 
A pastel copy of the Winterhalter portrait by 
J. Wells Champney is on view at Knoedler’s 
galleries. 











PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


LINGERIE FOR THE EMPIRE GOWN—DOTTED 


MUSLIN THE PREFERRED MATERIAL— 


STREET PETTICOATS WITH PANNE 


VELVET TRIMMINGS—-THE NEW 


ART OMNIPRESENT 


One knows better than the Parisienne 
N that the dessous is of more importance 
in the ensemble of a toilette than the 
dessus itself. So important, and yet withal so 
slight a part of the whole, for the entire num- 
ber of pieces that make up the well-dressed 
woman’s iingerie is hardly more than the num- 
ber of petticoats alone considered not only 
essential but decent in the days of, for instance, 
Mme. de Sevigné. 

This winter the lingerie designer is focusing 
her attention upon the lingerie suitable to wear 
with the Empire gown, which, in its strictly 
original form, or in subtle modifications, more 
to the taste of the twentieth century woman, 
who is proud of her trim waist, is the genre of 
the season Under this graceful, easy influence, 
the tea-gown has resumed its one-time important 
place in the fashionable wardrobe, and the Em- 
pire bench has been dragged from its assuming 
corner to the place on the hearth rug where 
long has reigned the chaise longue of Louis xv. 
On this Madame poses with her pretty feet 
stretched out upon the cushions with the 
classic and frigid grace of Récamier herself ; or 
with a soupgon of the diablerie with which 
Réjane invests the pose in her recent play of 
Sylvie eu la Curieuse d’ Amour. The 
dinner gown, the evening cloak, and very often 
a velvet and fur day gown strongly suggest the 
first years of the late century. With all this, 
how is it possible to be clothed beneath in nip- 
ping waistbands that belie the outer contour? 
All should be gentle and insinuating of line 
from bust to feet, whether the robe hangs 
scantly straight, or whether, in obedience to 
the woman who must first be bien taille, it 
curves with subtleness into the waist line at 
some one point or another, preferably the back. 

The Empire lingerie primarily 
with the conventional long waist line, and is 
consequently both comfortable and lovely with 
not only the fashionable Empire gown, but all 
negligées and the straight-fronted princess robes 
in Vogue. With the favorite little breakfast 
jackets, short and saucy, or three-quarter 
length in Empire fashion, petticoats made on 
Empire lines are more chic than the usual kind. 

Following the suggestions of the First Em- 
pire, the lingerie of this genre is made of the 
sheerest stuffs, dotted muslin being favorite. 
Imagine a petticoat of this airy fabric slightly 
gathered front and back and gored on the sides, 
It is hung from a little Empire body, hardly 
more than a broad belt about the bust line, with 
shoulder straps of broad ribbon. All this is 
fluffily trimmed, while the hem of the skirt is 
given a voluminous flare by shaped flounces 
made of insertions of Swiss and Valenciennes 
and broad satin ribbon of a dainty color. 

Another Empire garment of this sort is made 
of sheer dimity laid from neck to knees in 
tiny flat box-plaits, between each of which is 
set an insertion of Mechlin lace. Under the 
bust a ribbon is threaded in and out through the 
plaits, bowing with long ends behind, and de- 
fining the high waist line. Below the knees a 
shaped flounce is composed of clusters of dimity 
plaits and fan-shaped points of Mechlin over 
plenteous, lace plaitings for bouffanterie. Some 
of these garments have little Empire shoulder 
caps, tiny gathered sleeves, but most of them 
are fastened only with ribbons over shoulders or 
arms, as best suits the décolletage of the gown 
under which they are to be worn. 

With evening gowns this little garment 
serves as both chemise and petticoat, although 
there may be a knee-long chemise of the same 
style worn under it. It is according to the 
point at which Madam tips the scales after her 
Turkish bath. Quite the prettiest drawers are 
those made in vertical box-plaits of the narrow- 
est with narrow lace insertions between, and 
with a flounce of tiny laces and lawn tuckings. 
The material is so sheer that the plaits add 
nothing at all to the body of the garment. As 
for the corset, the straight front in vogue to- 
day is not out of character with an Empire 
gown. Those with slender, firm figures, how- 
ever, inevitably prefer to achieve more of sup- 
pleness by substituting for it, with gowns of 


dispenses 


this period, simply a little satin stay for the bust. 
It ties over the shoulder with ribbons, and has 
hardly more than a broad ribbon across the 
the shoulder blades. 

Street petticoats, whether made with an 
Empire body or with a hip yoke for fitted 
gowns, are being largely trimmed with panne 
velvet. For instance, a mauve brocade petti- 
coat has a scalloped and scantily plaited flounce 
of mauve panne, headed and hemmed with 
mauve mousseline ruches, and showing beneath 
the scallops narrow double plaitings of mousse- 
line. Another skirt of gray silk striped bro- 
caded in pink and silver has plaited flounces of 
gray net striped with graduated rows of gray 
panne piped alternately with pink satin and 
silver cord. 

The newest garter or suspender is made of 
an elastic weave that appears entirely of gold 
bullion fabric. It isin the design of the old 
bullion brocaded galloons, and with heavily 
carved dull gold and enamel clasps and slide. 
It has a distinguished air in great contrast to the 
usual fluffy Parisian affair. If, however, you 
like a dainty fluff about the knee, let the garter 
be of gold or silver elastic weave covered with 
puffed point d’esprit net of a very fine texture. 
Edge it with narrow Mechlin and make the 
loops of the point d’esprit net, lace-edged, and 
lightly wired. 

Handkerchiefs have taken the prevailing 
Parisian infection for **1’ Art Nouveau,’” and 
the result is a charming array at all the lingerie 
shops of small squares of linen with tiniest of 
hems, and in each corner printed designs in 
color wholly charming and wholly novel, 
decorative figures, weird flowers or birds, or en- 
tirely imaginative swirls. The design is the 
same on both sides and is picked out by fine 
white cord woven into the handkerchiet, 
‘¢ Art Nouveau,’’ indeed, is the rage. It af- 
fects the furniture of our homes, the dressing of 
our dinner tables, as well as the ornaments we 
wear. The new jewelry is in gold or silver 
touched with ail kinds of rich or delicate colors 
and combined with enamels and uncut jewels 
and stones. In design as well as in color it is 
unconventional and quaint. All our brooches 
and buckles and necklaces, our combs and 
clasps and dangling pendants, the lids of our 
chain-purses and bags, the articles on our dress- 
ing tables and on our writing desks are in the 
Art Nouveau. ‘The latest bauble in this art is 
the little perforated golden ball which dangles 
from our chatelaine or muff chain, and which, 
from its inner pad or satuated sponge, diffuses 
a penetrating but subtle perfume at one’s every 
step. 

Completing the trifling accessories of the 
toilette, and one which again shows the influ- 
ence of the First Empire, are the little soft, 
heelless sandals of fine kid, satin or panne, 
which are fastened about the ankle with a rib- 
bon and which give the final touch of grace to 
the Empire attire. None knows better than 
the Parisienne what a gliding, sinuous walk 
may be achieved in heelless shoes. She has 
been prompt to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to wear them with a black crépe 
Empire gown richly trimmed on bust and hem 
with lace-encrusted and jet-embroidered cloth of 
gold. The slippers are heelless sandals of soft 
black suéde; tiny gold buckles fasten the nar- 
row gold ribbon that is twisted twice about the 
foot and ankle over a black silk stocking inset 
with a snake of lace. The snake's head re- 
poses on the instep and its tail winds irregularly 
about the hose half-way to the knee. For pure 
sauciness, there is a high Louis xv evening 
slipper of gilded snakeskin with a heel of gilded 
wood. Its tiny buckle of carved gold is set 
with a large green tiger’s eye. This is a 
charming shoe to peep from under a crisp Louis 
xv gown of green and white brocade. Not 
only are gowns and lingerie, shoes and cloaks 
of the Empire, but literally from the tips of her 
feet to the crown of her head, the mondaine 
may occasionally entirely suggest the reign of 
the First Napoleon. Several Parisienne and 
London belles have appeared at the Opera with 
scarfs of tulle wound about their heads in true 
Empire turban fashion. Lady Helen Vincent, 
on a recent visit here, wore one of pale rose 
tulle twisted with braided strings of pearls, while 
at a Drawing-room in London this winter 
we hear that she looked charming in one of 
pale blue tulle wreathed with tiny roses, pink 
chiffon ones without leaves. 

Aube de Siécle. 

Paris, January, 1901. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


WASHINGTON ’S’ BIRTHDAY TABLE DECORATIONS 


? I ‘He national character of this anniversary 
permits a brilliant scheme of coloring, 
and none other than the tri-colors 

should be used. An effective arrangement of 
these colors results from selecting them on a 
different key of coloring than that seen on the 
national emblem. For instance, instead of the 
scarlet tones of the red, select a brilliant cherry 
shade to harmonize with this ; an ultramarine 
shade of blue is best. 

The centre-piece should be of roses selected to 
match a cherry tint as nearly as possible, and a 
fringe of asparagus would be a dainty finish for 
the edge. If the exact tints of the flag are pre- 
ferred, scarlet geraniums should be used in place 
of the roses. The dinner or luncheon should 
follow Colonial fashions as far as possible, and if 
a choice of silver is permissible, the Colonial 
design with bead and shell should be selected. 
The dainty willow patterned china so famous 
in Washington’s time would be delightful on 
this occasion, but it is rarely one sees an origi- 
inal set in this design. A good substitute is the 
deep rich blue and white ware more common ; 
but the fortunate possessor of a porcelain bit in 
Colonial ware if only an ornament, would do 
well to bring it forward at this time. _Particu- 
larly effective is the ancient gilt or china can- 
delabra ; if the latter 1s blue and white, place 
red candlesticks in it with white lace paper 
shades. White candles with red shades should 
be placed in the gilt candelabra. 

Dainty favors in the shape of a liberty pole 
surmounted by a liberty cap are appropriate ; 
these may be easily made by using pencils of a 
choice manufacture for the pole. Make them 
up in bundles of three, wrapping bebé ribbon, red, 
white and blue around them in a full rosette 
just under the liberty cap, which may be bought 
at any caterer’s, this pole will stand securely if 
thrust through the lid of a box which can be 
filled with candied cherries or chocolates, the 
latter in the shape of cherries or little hatchets 
or flags. The lid of the box should be orna- 
mented with artificial cherries and leaves, and a 
hachet secured by a bow of blue satin ribbon. 
Other pretty favors to be had at the shors are a 
hollow paper hatchet filled with bonbons, the 
handle tied with the cherries and blue and white 
ribbons. The Washington shield filled with 
bon-bons, and bon-bon boxes with tiny artificial 
trees, such as come in the German village toys, 
with the hatchet laid under the tree, and a 
mammoth cherry secured to one side of the tree. 
The ice cream is prettily served in small boxes 
shaped like a three-cornered Continental hat, 
placed upside down on its crown, with gold lace 
paper underneath. 

A new entrée offered at the caterer’s, to be 
served either with the chocolate or by itself at 
luncheon, is the fruit patty. Little tart cups 
of pastry in different shapes are filled either with 
a half a canned peach, three strawberries or 
several white grapes skinned. The fruit is 
cooked in the pastry shell, with the sauce from 
the juice; they are delicious and they may be 
ordered at 60 cents a dozen. Cherries would 
be appropriate for the luncheon suggested. 

If an elaborate dinner is anticipated an 
arrangment of satin streamers of the tri-colors 
might be hung over the middle of the table 
from a hook or from a chandelier if there be 
one, so that it formed a larger circle at the table 
than at the ceiling or chandelier, while a wreath 
of hyacinths should encircle the base of the 
larger circle, the first row white, second red 
and third of blue. Handsome favors would be 
Colonial candlesticks with candles lighted at 
each place, while in front, to screen the light, 
could be little screens, painted with Colonial 
figures. The Liberty Bell too forms a charm- 
ing souvenir or shape for decoration for ice 
cream mould or even for a centrepiece swung 
low from the ceiling over a bed of lilies-of-the- 
valleys with violets encircling them. 








Vogue is $3.00 a year by 
subscription which includes 
all the numbers as issued 


3 W. 20th St., New York. 








VIVISECTION 


Any persons unacquainted with the 
M facts in regard to vivisection assume 
that the practice of it is necessary or, 
the promotion of scientific and humane interests 
but as many learned scientists and physicians of 
the day are not only giving up the practice of 
vivisection but questioning its utility, it may be 
well to give their views of the case. 

There are experiments on the nervous sys- 
tem, the vital organs, the circulation and with 
drugs, which would be rendered useless by the 
administration of anesthetics, and as no physio- 
logical experiment could be accomplished upon 
a struggling animal, the drug curare is used, 
which destroys all power of motion, but is in no 
sense an anesthetic. A prominent professor in 
a well-known medical college speaks of such 
experiments as ‘‘ the most damnable cruelties.”’ 

It has been stated by certain physio!ogists 
that ‘‘ the brain is wholly without the sense of 
pain; ”’ but three well-known vivisectors, 
Monk, Schafer and Mott, who have been ex- 
perimenting in this direction, each agree that 
the above statement is baseless. One of England’s 
greatest surgeons, the late Professor Lawson 
Tait, in an address delivered in London in 1899, 
said: ** There is no condition of experimenta- 
tion possible with the influence of anesthetics 
from which just conclusions can be formed ; the 
thing is ridiculous. It isa reductio ad absurdum. 
Your patient must be either conscious or un- 
conscious ; if it is unconscious the experiment 
is admittedly worthless ; if it is conscious its 
nervous system is so stimulated, and it is so up- 
set by the torture, that no truth can be arrived 
2” 

This great surgeon, only a few weeks before 
his death, wrote the Medical Press and Circu- 
lar: ‘*Some day I shall have a tombstone put 
over me, and an inscription upon it. I want 
only one thing recorded upon it, and that is to 
the effect that he labored to divert his profes- 
sion from the performance of experiments upon 
the sub-conscious groups of animal life in the 
hope that they would shed light on the aberrant 
physiology of the human groups.’’ As Profes- 
sor Tait at one time practiced vivisection, his 
words carry peculiar force. 

Dr. Hoggan in his Anesthetics, says of 
chloroform : ** Nothing can be more uncertain 
than its influence upon the lower animals. 
Complete and conscious anesthesia is se:dom even 
attempted. Anesthetics have proved the great- 
est curse of vivisectible animals.’” In view of 
these facts from such able authorities, it can 
hardly be said that the class opposed to vivisec- 
tion is composed of ‘‘ false sentimentalists and 
cranky objectors ignorant alike of the true 
claims and value as well as the methods of the 
subject.”’ 

Such well-known names as Sir Thomas 
Watson, ex-president of the Royal College of 
Physicians ; Surgeon General.Charles Gordon, 
Honorary Physician to the Queen; Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, George Wilson, M.D., 
L.L., of England; Matthews Woods, of 
Philadelphia; Sir William Fergusson, F.R.C S., 
and Dr. David H. Cochran, late President of 
the Polytechnic Institute, of Brooklyn, are 
found on the list of anti-vivisectionists. 

The late Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, Professor 
of Surgery in Harvard University, said in an 
address before the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety: ‘*How few facts of immediate con- 
siderable value to our race have of late years 
been extorted from the dreadful sufferings of 
dumb animals, the cold-blooded cruelties now 
more and more practiced under the authority of 
science |” 

A physician in defending vivisection re- 
marked that without vivisection it would be 
impossible to develop cerebral localization and 
consequently many sufferers from brain tumors 
who can now be relieved would have been 
doomed to invalidism and death. And yet dur- 
ing the hearing on vivisection last spring in 
Washington Dr. Matthew Woods of Phila- 
delphia made this statement and he was not 
contradicted: ‘* Vivisectors are constantly 
boasting of their ‘ discoveries in brain surgery ” 
when at the present time a tumor cannot be lo- 
cated outside the motor centres of the brain, 
and the knowledge inside these centres has 
been gained without vivisection.”’ 
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There is a statement, which as someone 
says, seems to gather strength with age, that 
Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood 
through vivisection, when the fact is that 
although Harvey was a vivisector, he made his 
discovery through the examination of the 
valves in the veins of a body in which life was 
extinct. One of the brightest medical minds of 
England, author of the Handbook of Hygiene, 
George Wilson, M. D., LL. D., President 
of the State Medicine Section of the British 
Medical Association, in an address lately de- 
livered before that body, said: ‘* After all these 
years of flickering hope, I am prepared to con- 
tend that the indiscriminate maiming and 
slaughtering of animal life with which the 
bacteriological methods of research and experi- 


mentation have been inseparably connected, 
has not lessened in any appreciable degree the 
load of human suffering. What triumphs has 
bacteriology achieved in stemming the tide of 
human disease on these empirical lines ? 
Pasteur’s anti-rabie vaccination is, I believe, 
and others with me, a delusion. Koch’s tuber- 
culosis cure for phthisis has long since been 
labelled as worse than useless. The much 
vaunted cure for diphtheria does not command 
the universal approval of even the physicians or 
the metropolitan fever hospitals.’’ 
Notwithstanding all this weighty evidence, 
vivisection is carried on, and in one prominent 
American college several hundred cats (it is 
stated on good authority) are brought annu- 
ally, the price being 15 cents apiece. Dogs 
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‘“ Transformation” 


is the most beautiful coiffure ever introduced. 
advantages as to comfort and style will be realized upon 
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absolutely no stems, thus being incomparably superior in style and 
comfort to the old-fashioned braid or switch. 


Wigs and Toupees aliowed to leave my establishment 
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fection as to fit, comfort, and illusive appearance, 


Hair Dressing and Hair Coloring 


They have at their command every facility for producing the 
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N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture 
was accidentally spilled on the back of the 
hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 

covered that the hair was completely removed. 
We named the new discovery MODENE It is 
absolutely harmless, but works sure results. 
Apply for a few minutes and the hair disap- 
pears as if by magic. It Cannot Pail. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it ; 


the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth 


on moles, may require two or more aprlica- 
tions, and without slichtest injury or anpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by ple of refinement, and recommend. 
ed by all whe have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases 
(securely sealed), on receipt of £1.00 er bottle. 
Send money by letter, with your full address writ- 
ten plainly. Postage stamps.taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. 31, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 
tH We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 
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Saves time, travel, temper 
and money. 


Rates in Manhattan from 
$5.00 a Month. 


One year contracts. Monthly payments. 
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PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, 
AFTERNOON TEAS 
and all social gatherings entertained by 
AHUIMADA 
The Hindoo Palmist and Occult Scientist. 
Private readings given daily from 10 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Sundays included. 











Office, 344 Sixth Ave., near 21st St., N.Y. 
N. B.—Special attention given to out of 
town social events, 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 
Warm Water aa q.s. | 


Apply a generous lather and dry without rinsing. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is soothing, healing and mildly antiseptic, | 
recommended by physicians. 


and is 
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THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC CORSET 


It behooves the woman 
who wishes to be ultra chic to investigate this corset before ordering 


which has revolutionized woman's form. 


elsewhere. Its highest recommendation, aside from the fact that it 
gives the very latest figure, is its hygienic properties. A most impor- 
tant feature is that it reduces the abdomen from 4 to 10 inches without 
increasing the waist measure. Firmly boned below the waist line, 
it supports the abdomen, doing away with all other supporters, and 
forces one to carry one’s self correctly. The beauty of this corset is 
its perfect fit, which leaves every part of the body uncompressed, and 
gives free play to all the muscles and organs. It does not press in any 
manner whatever upon the diaphragm. 


Suited to all Figures 
and Absolutely Healthful 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 2Ist Street, New York 


All the newest models 


Corsets for reducing corpulence and lengthen- 
ing the waist 
Perfect Fit Guaranteed 
Our corsets are universally admitted to be 
of superior style, finish and workmanship. 


TO THE WOMEN OF 


CHICAGO 


For the convenience of Chicago patrons and 
others Miss Gardner will be at the Auditor- 
jum Hotel until February 22nd. 




















are bought for $1.25, from all sorts of people, 
those who own them, those who have found 
them or have stolen them, They are ‘‘ used”’ 
in the laboratory. At another college it is said 
the piteous yelps can be heard from the grat- 
ings of the basement windows of the old medi- 
cal buildings, and that pet house dogs and cats 
are constantly being stolen in the town. ‘*A 
beautiful business,’’ says one of the leading 
papers of the town, ‘‘from the stealing of the 
animal to its torture by callous-minded boys! 
We should think that the entire curriculum 
would come in for the encouragement and 
approbation - of our leading and cultured 
educators.’” 

As horrible as are the details of professional 
vivisection it reaches its climax when we rea- 
lize that in some schools children are not only 
urged but obliged to look upon the sight of an 
exposed heart beating in the open breast of a 
living animal. What a shock to a sensitive 
child, or worse still for sturdier minded boys 
perhaps, what a horribly fascinating study! 
How can one expect to inculcate lessons of 
gentleness toward animals, after such an exhi- 
bition of wanton cruelty, for what good does it 
do the children? In the light of all this it is 
not to be wondered at that men and women 
of heart and brain have taken up the fight 
against vivisection. 

In 1895 the New York State Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society was organized. The first work of 
the society was a presentation of a bill to the New 
York Legislature for the prevention of vivisec- 
tion and dissection in the public schools of the 
State of New York. A petition was circulated 
and between November and January six thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-nine signatures 
were secured. 

Many pamphlets have been circulated, and 
articles bearing on anti-vivisection have been 
published not only in America, but in Canada 
and England as well. 

Lecturers, too, have been sent out under the 
authority of the society, and they have delivered 
lectures free of charge in public, private, paroch- 
ical and industrial schools. The membership 
fee to the society is $1.00, and for association 
membership but 25 cents is asked. The re- 
ceipts go to defray the publishing and lecture 
expenses. It is said that at the close of ad- 
dresses given in schools the children will often 
follow the lecturer upon the street, express their 
interest in what has been said and ask various 
questions as to the care of pet animals. 

It is refreshing to learn that the cares, respon- 
sibilities and duties of many people still allow 
them time to devote a little space to the protec- 
tion of animals 

One of those particularly interested persons 
is Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske. ‘* The desire 
to benefit the speechless race,’’ said Anna Sar- 
gent Turner, secretary of the Anti-Vivisection 
Society of New York State, ‘* has led Mre. 
Fiske to associate herself with an animal protec- 
tion society in Malaga, Spain, and another in 
Naples, Italy. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page ii) 


ribbon ; the eyelet holes are embroidered with 
gold thread. Chou of velvet ribbon loops at 
left. Girdle of black velvet with gold buckle 
at back. Sleeves slightly full, with bell-shaped 
flare, edged with Chantilly guirland insertion 
and tiny black lace frilling. Tucked batiste 
undersleeves. Guirland cuff edged with black 
frill. Lierre lace hat with bands of deep violet 
velvet on brim. Crown of massed violets and 
leaves trailing over brim at left. 

Ricut Figure —Gown of ivory white satin 
foulard with bluet rings and black polka dots over 
white taffeta. The skirt is circular, with but- 
ter color Venise points inserted at front and 
hips, fullness at back in three small box-plaits. 
A pointed band of Venise insertion heads the 
graduated circular flounce, and is outlined, like 
the points on hips with black velvet ribbon. 
Four rows of the ribbon border flounce. The 
waist has eight of the Venise lace points, with 
velvet outlinings, and a chou of velvet ribbon 
loops at centre point in front at yoke line. The 
Venise yoke is bordered with a row of velvet 
ribbon, and the tucked stock of white chiffon 
has two rows at top and a narrow tie with 
antique gold tassels on ends. The sleeves are 
in two deep points, piped with velvet, showing 
the butter color Venise undersleeves which are 
falled in just below elbow to aclose-fitted lower 


part, ending in a point overhand of the tucked 
chiffon. Cuff point edged with Venise appli- 
qué. Soft girdle of black velvet. Neapolitan 
hat of folded black mousseline, with velvet bow 
at back and deep yellow rose under brim at left. 
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Lert Ficure.—Attractive model in amber 
voile, figured with a small black silk dot, over 
cream taffeta. The taffeta foundation is circu- 
lar, finished with an accordion-plaited under 
ruffle, edged with a narrow lace. On this skirt 
is placed an accordion-plaited chiffon flounce, 
which is finished with a tiny ruche, and the 
pointed heading matches in depth the points of 
lace on voile skirt. The circular drop-skirt of 
voile, has fullness on hips in small graduated 
tucks, and at back in inverted plaits. A cir- 
cular flounce of black Chantilly lace, with grad- 
uated points at top, borders the bottom. The 
waist has a pointed yoke, back and front of 
tucked cream mousseline de soie, with tucked 
mousseline collar, and turn-over points of black 
Chantilly. The fastening is at the back, which 
is close-fitting, with small plaits from shoulder 
matching the front, and the left side crossing 
over about two inches at waist line. The 
plaited fronts blouse a little, the left side crossing 
to right. A wide, shaped girdle of the black 
Chantilly lace is lined with the cream taffeta, 
veiled with chiffon, and tastened at back with 
dull gold buckle set with rhine-stones. The 
sleeves are slightly fulled, caught above elbow 
with band of Chantilly over cream silk, and fin- 
ished with a full frill of the voile, piped on edge 
and faced with cream liberty satin. 

Mippte Ficurer.—Costume of sea-green satin 
foulard figured with white and black over taffeta 
of the same shade. The satin foulard drop- 
skirt consists of a tunic, eighteen inches in 
depth, and a side-plaiting which is placed on the 
foundation skirt. In this plaiting the breadths 
of the silk are straight, the necessary sweep al- 
lowed by slope at hem. Two rows of black 
ribbon velvet are placed in interlacing curved 
design on border of tunic, which is caught to 
the plaiting. The waist fits closely, and is a 
fancy bolero, fastening at back with small dull 
gold buttons. The front hangs loose above the 
soft girdle of black panne velvet, and is bordered 
with ribbon velvet in design to match tunic. 
Fulled sleeves caught at bend of elbow with vel- 
vet ribbon in curve and loop design. Frill 
below elbow of the foulard, with inner ruffle of 
accordion-plaited cream chiffon. Stock collar 
of black panne with small dull gold buckle at 
back matching the larger one at back of girdle. 

Ricut Ficgurt.—Gown of bluet tamise 
cloth over the same color taffeta, The taffeta 
foundation is three-pieced with a deep ac- 
cordion-plaited flounce. The tamise cloth 
drop-skirt is also three-pieced, the front gore or 
panel continuing as a narrow yoke with points 
on hips, stitched all round with four rows of 
stitching and fastening at back with small black 
velvet buttons, The circular sides and back are 
laid in shallow side plaits, which are held in 
place on under side by three narrow ribbons, 
seven inches apart, to which each plait is 
caught. Three rows of narrow black velvet 
ribbon border hem. The fancy boléro waist 
fastens at back with small black velvet buttons, 
Three rows of the velvet ribbon border, ending 
with loops at stitching on edges of fronts. The 
front is cut to show a vest front of cream ap- 
pliqué lace, over cream liberty satin; which is 
slightly fulled and drawn loosely under the wide 
draped girdle of black panne, which fastens 
with bow ends at back. Narrow velvet straps 
with pendant gold ornaments cross the lace 
front. Stock collar of the tamise cloth stitched, 
black velvet band at top. Sleeve caps of the 
cloth with velvet ribbon bordering. Full 
sleeve of the appliqué lace over liberty satin, 
with black velvet wristbands bemroidered in gold. 

Ficure 1n Panet.—Theatre waist of ivory 
white crépe de chine with appliqué graduated 
bands of violet panne velvet in three shades. 
The back is close-fitting, fastening with tiny 
fancy gilt buttons. A shallow yoke at top, 
which in front comes to a deep, wide point, is 
of Point d’Alencgon over ivory white peau de 
soie, with a band of the deepest shade of violet 
velvet at top of collar. The front is a little 
full at waist line and blouses slightly over the 
girdle, which is of the deepest shade, as is the 
first and widest band on the waist; and the 
lower part of the sleeve which ends in pointed 
cuff over hand. The medium shade is the 
second band on waist, and the two wider ones 


at elbow on sleeve, also the first narrow band 
above. The top band on waist and the three at 
top of sleeve are of the lightest shade. 
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Riding coat of covert cloth stitched with 
silk in the same color. Fly-front. Flap 
pockets fastened with small bone buttons. 
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Tailor-made gown of Russian green Vene- 
tian cloth over taffeta of the same color. The 
taffeta foundation is five-gored with a deep ac- 
cordion-plaited flounce, The cloth drop-skirt 
is circular, with a circular flounce which forms 
a small pointed panel at front. This is headed 
by a stitched bias band of the cloth, which con- 
tinues up front of skirt; fullness at back in in- 
verted plaits. The coat isan Eton blouse with 
close-fitting back, and is belted in with a soft 
girdle of Russian green velvet. Small green 
and gold buttons trim the points on sleeves, and 
the double-breasted fronts. Loops of fine 
black silk cord fasten. The turn-over standing 
collar is faced with white cloth, the revers and 
undersleeves are of the white cloth with 
Persian trimming in dull reds, greens and gold. 
Wristbands to match. Blouse waist of black 
liberty satin dotted with white and green. 


MIDDLE PAGE 


BeGinninG AT Lert.—Dainty gown of ac- 
cordion-plaited pale blue mousseline over tafteta 
of the same shade. A circular taffeta founda- 
tion is finished with a mousseline ruffle, edged 
with a narrow ruche. The circular mousseline 
drop-skirt has three accordion-plaited, graduated 
flounces headed by a band of amber-colored 
Cluny and batiste insertion, above which is a 
yoke, pointed at front, of the accordion plait- 
ing. Fullness at back in an inverted plait. 
The waist is of Cluny and batiste all-over with 
a crossing fichu effect at front of the accordion- 
plaited mousseline. A medallion of the Cluny 
lace in point at waist line has the black 
velvet girdle passing through it. Another 
medallion at fastening at back. » Sleeves of the 
plaiting with the Cluny and batiste from elbow, 
ending in deep point over hand. 
tucked maline with black marabout pompons 
at left side. 

Seconp Ficurt.—Gown of watermelon- 
pink crépe de chine with insertions of black 
Chantilly lace over cream taffeta. A circular 
foundation with a graduated circular flounce is 
veiled with a similarly cut skirt of white mousse- 
line de soie, edged at hem with narrow ruche, 
and bordered with black velvet baby-ribbon. 
The crépe drop skirt is circular with a deep 
graduated flounce, headed by a wavy band of 
black Chantilly insertion, Another narrower 
band is inserted midway on flounce, and the 
hem is bordered with lace to match. The 
waist is of the crépe in fine tucks with wavy 
insertion bordering. Sleeves tucked, with cap 
and deep cuff of the insertion. Yoke and 
undersleeves of shirred cream chiffon. Girdle 
of panne matching crépe. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Reception gown of tea-rose 
liberty crépe over same color taffeta with prin- 
cess tunic of jetted net. The princess founda- 
tion is en traine; on this is hung the deep 
flounce of the liberty crépe which is embroidered 
at hem with jet, chenille and small roses of 
black mousseline de soie. A similar design 
heads the two ruffles of accordion-plaited black 
chiffon, which border the tunic, and finishes 
elbow sleeves. A more elaborate embroidery 
is used at front of corsage, and in point to 
match at back. Chou of black maline at left 
side. Stock collar and yoke, which is the 
same depth front and back of tea-rose liberty 
chiffon. Narrow black velvet on collar. 

Fourtx Figure. —Gown of deep bluet liberty 
foulard figured with various sized white coin 
dots, over same color taffeta. The circular 
foundation is finished with a ruche edged with 
narrow black lace. On this skirt are placed 
the four circular flounces of the liberty foulard, 
which are edged with black Chantilly lace. 
Fullness at back in inverted plait. The foulard 
waist has fullness in plaits on shoulders, drawn 
down closely at back, but blousing slightly in 
front. Stock collars and vest front and lower 
part of sleeves of black Chantilly with small 
sprigged design, over pastel bluet peau de soie. 
Wide soft girdle of deep bluet panne velvet with 
enamelled buckle fastening. 

Firrn Ficure.—Toilette of currant red 
barége over same color taffeta. The circular 
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foundation has a deep, graduated accordion- 
plaited flounce. The barége drop-skirt is cir- 
cular, slightly gathered at waist, fullness at back 
in inverted plait. Six rows of narrowest black 
point d’esprit insertion, ‘with tiny frills of lace 
on either edge, dotted with cut jet beads; trim 
at top, three rows head the graduated flounce, 
and five more close together border flounce, 
The bloused baby waist has three rows of the 
insertion and frilled lace, and is finished with a 
wider frill at top which trims over shoulder 
straps. Concealed fastening at back. The 
guimpe and bell sleeves are of sheer cream 
batiste embroidered with lining of white mous- 
seline, which is also used for under-sleeves, 
Waistbands trimmed with three rows of black 
velvet baby ribbon. Velvet band at top of col- 
lar with black maline tie. Black velvet girdle, 
Hat of cream straw and chenille with cut os- 
trich pompons and two small feathers at left 
side. 

SixtH Ficure.—Princess model of sea green 
batiste barred with black silk threads and em- 
broidered with green silk dots, over the same 
shade of taffeta. The batiste princess gives the 
effect of a very short tunic from which the 
training skirt hangs, with gathers over hips to 
the inverted plait at back. The flounces 
trimming at bottoms are embroidered with a 
dainty design in green and black, with-an irreg- 
ular medallion design of cream Chantilly in- 
serted on edge. A quilling of narrow black 
velvet ribbon heads the top flounce. Three 
graduated bertha ruffles of the embroidery trim 
the front, with two at the back, narrow quilled 
velvet edging top, and also heading the two 
ruffles finishing elbow sleeves. Stock collar 
and yoke of cream white batiste. | Small gilt 
buttons fastening down back. Hat of tucked 
black chiffon, with green and gold gauze roses 
under left brim. 

SeventH Ficure.—Gown of marine blue 
canvas over same color taffeta. The taffeta 
foundation is circular, with a deep accordion 
plaiting. The canvas drop-skirt is also circular 
with three tucks two inchesdeep at hem. Full- 
ness at back in inverted plait. The waist fas- 
tens at back with fancy crochet buttons in 
black and white with a touch of gold. It is 
fulled and slightly bloused at front, a wide in- 
sertion of black silk guipure with points at front 
is above waist line over white taffeta with 
mousseline veiling between. The upper edge 
is outlined by a black chiffon quilling with black 
velvet baby ribbon fastening it through centre. 
Deep pointed cuff of insertion over white and a 
very narrow one at base of stock collar which is 
of the velvet ribbon forming a_latticework. 
Narrow girdle of black velvet. 

Eicutn Ficure.—Charming costume of 
broché black swiss muslin over white taffeta. 
The taffeta foundation is en traine and circular, 
finished with a white mousseline ruffle bordered 
with a narrow ruche edged with black velvet baby 
ribbon, The lace-like black broché muslin drop- 
skirt is circular with a deep graduated flounce of 
ivory-white Brussels net embroidered with a me- 
dium-sized white dot. On this flounce are rose 
designs, appliqué of organdie, outlined with 
black velvet baby ribbon. Three rows of the 
baby ribbon border hem and two finish joining of 
flounce with skirt. The waist is laid in small 
plaits below the yoke, which is of the embroid- 
ered Brussels net. Organdie roses edged with 
the velvet baby ribbon trim and also finish the 
bell-shaped sleeves. . Undersleeves of the Brus- 
sels net finished with velvet ribbon at wrist, 
three rows edge collar top. Girdle of coral 
pink panne velvet with double buckle of rhine- 
stones at front; smaller buckle at fastening at 
back. Hat of black chenille and straw braid 
with three folds of pale coral panne on edge. 
Ostrich tips under left brim. 

Nintu Ficure.—Costume of accordion- 
plaited ivory white voile over white taffeta. 
The foundation is circular with an accordion- 
plaited flounce. The accordion-plaited voile 
drop-skirt has mid-way a pointed trimming of 
two narrow white chiffon ruches. The under 
bodice is of the accordion-plaited voile which 
blouses a little over the sash girdle of wide black 
velvet ribbon which fastens at back with loops 
and long ends. The boléro coat and directoire 
panels on the skirt are of the voile, elaborately 
embroidered with cream silks and having gu!- 
pure lace flower insertions, a wavy guipure de- 
sign bordering. This is lined with a white 
India silk. Undersleeves of white chiffon with 
lace wristband. Tucked chiffon stock and V 
yoke at front embroidered with silver. 
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AUCTION SALE 


Vogues Original Drawings 


together with a large number of photographs and other prints, 
some being in color but the greater part in 


BLACK AND WHITE 


—===Wash, Monochrome, and Pen and Ink. 





These drawings represent an expenditure for their purchase of over 


$50,000 


they being the accumulation of the past eight years. 


THEY WILL BE ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


FIFTH AVENUE ART GALLERIES 


366 Fifth Avenue (Between 34th and 35th Streets) 


March 25, 26, 27, 28 and 29, and 
Sold afternoon and evening [larch 27, 28 and 29. 


The sale will be under the sole management of Mr. ball-room, clubs, cafés, theatres, the opera, the drawing room 
William Clausen, whose experience and judgment are at the and boudoir; also many ideal heads and compositions of 
service of those desiring purchases made for their account. numerous figures, beautiful photographs and artistic fancies. 
Remittances of five dollars and upward may be made to Originals from which the reproductions have been made 
him, specifying the general character of the drawing wanted are by many of the famous illustrators — Keller, Relyea, 
and Mr. Clausen will bid at the sale, charging ten per cent. Robertson, Chominski, Green, Wiles, the Morans, Four- 
commission to the buyer on all purchases effected. The nery, Stevens, Emmet, Gilbert, Clarke, and many others. 
sale is absolutely without reserve, but should a purchase not This sale supplies an extraordinary opportunity—an 
be made under an order Mr. Clausen will return the remit- opportunity such as arises only very rarely—to buy at low 
tance without charges. All drawings will be delivered by prices first-class drawings suitable for the library, hallway, 
express, the express charges being paid bythebuyer. Asa rule smoking room, bed chamber, dining room, clubs and 
} these express charges would not exceed twenty-five cents a country houses. 
drawing. This sale has been necessitated by the inconvenience to 
Readers of Vogue know in what great variety of sub- Vogue of caring for so many drawings which, notwithstand- 
ject its drawings are, including all manner of sports,—golfing, ing depletion by single sales from time to time, are now so 
yachting, bicycling, skating, hunting, shooting, rowing and great in bulk that a clearance is imperative. 


canoeing,—every style of fashion drawing,—scenes from the 


NONE OF THE DRAWINGS ARE FRAMED 
Any further particulars desired may be had by addressing 


Vogue, 3 West 2gth St., or Mr. Clausen, 381 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1 00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
mot published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1710. Bridge Whist. To E. H. B.— 
Will you kindly give an explanation of ‘¢ bridge 
whist’’ in the correspondence department of 
your weekly publication ? 

The following extracts from Foster’s Bridge 
Manual will give you an idea of how bridge 
whist is played If you wish to fully under- 
stand the game we advise your buying the 
manual, which is a complete and up-to-date 
work on this popular game : 

Carps. Bridge is played with a full pack of 
fifty-two cards, ranking A K QJ 109876 
5 4 3 2, the ace being the highest in play, but 
ranking below the deuce in cutting. It is al- 
ways better to play with two packs, one ot 
which is shuffled while the other is dealt, 

Prayers. The game is played by four per- 
sons, but five or six may form a table. When 
there are more than four candidates, the selec- 
tion of the four who shall play the first rubber 
is decided by cutting. These four then cut 
again for partners and deal, choice of seats, and 
cards. 

PostTion AT THE TABLE. For convenience 
in speaking of various players at the table, they 
are usually designated by their positions in the 
. first trick of the deal. The dealer and his part- 
ner, the dummy, sit opposite each other. The 
reader, or eldest hand, is on the dealer’s left, 
and the pone, or leader’s partner, is on the 
dealer’s right. 

Scortnc. No one has at yet invented a 
bridge marker, and the game must be kept ona 
sheet of paper or score-slip ruled for the purpose. 
There are two forms of scoring sheet in com- 
mon use, one having a single column for the 
trick points and honors, which are scored one 
above the other. The other has separate col- 
umns for trick points and honors. 

It is usual to write the words We and They 
at the head of the score sheet, We referring to 
the side that keeps the score. Some persons 
prefer to write the name of one player on each 
side, but We and They is the better form. The 
score should be kept with a heavy blue pencil, 
capable of making a mark so distinct that the 
state of the game may be easily seen by any 
player at the table. ©The method of recording 
the score will be explained later. 

Oxjyect or THE Game. While there are 
two separate scores to be played for, trick points 
and honors, it is only the trick points that win 
the games, and these points are made by attach- 
ing a certain value to each trick above six 
which is taken by the same partners. The first 
six tricke taken by one side are called a book, 
and do not count, but every trick beyond six is 
worth so many points, according to the suit 
which is trumps for that deal. | At the end of 
the hand the side having the majority of the 
tricks. announces it as ‘Two by cards,’’ 
‘¢ Three by cards,’’ or whatever it may be. 
This number is multiplied by the value of the 
trump suit and the result is placed to the credit 
of the players, their adversaries getting nothing 
for trick score. As soon as either side reaches 
or passes thirty, that wins the game, but no 
matter how much beyond thirty they may go on 
the deal which carries them to thirty, every- 
thing they make is credited to them, For in- 
stance: The dealer’s score is twenty-six, and he 
makes seventy-two on that hand, although he 
wants only four to put him out. This brings 
his total to ninety-eight, which is all credited to 
him, and as it is more than thirty a line is 
drawn under it to show that the game is won. 
= Rupsers. Three games of thirty or more 
points each constitute a rubber, but if the first 
two games are won by the same partners, the 
third is not played. The side winning the rub- 
ber adds one hundred points to its score as a 
bonus and then the total number of points 
made by each side for tricks and honors is 
added up, and the lower score deducted from 





the higher, the difference being the value of the 
rubber in points. An example of the process 
will be given later on. 

MakinG THE Trump. The chief peculiarity 
about bridge is the method of making the 
trump. After the cards are dealt, the dealer 
examines his hand and announces the suit that 
shall be the trump for that deal, or he may elect 
to play without any trump suit. Inthis choice 
he is guided by the values attached to the tricks 
when certain suits are trumps. As already 
stated, the first six taken by one side do not 
count, but each trick above that number counts 
toward game according to the following table of 
trick values : 


When there is no trump, each trick 


counts, . . . 12 points. 
When hearts are trumps, each trick 
counts, ; 8 points. 
When diamonds are trumps, each trick 
counts, 6 points. 
When clubs are trumps, each trick 
counts, . . . . 4 points. 
When spades are trumps, each trick 
counts, 2 points. 


As the game is thirty points, it will take 
three tricks at no trump, fourtricks in hearts, 
or five in diamonds, to win the game. It is 
impossible to win a game in one deal in either 
of the black suits. The reasons which prompt 
the players to select one suit in preference to 
another is fully explained in the manual. It 
will be sufficient for the present general de- 
scription of the game to say that he will be in- 
fluenced in his decision chiefly by two consider- 
ations; to win as many points as he can, if he 
has the cards to do it; to save the game if he 1s 
too weak to hope to win anything. 

Honors. In addition to the possibilities of 
winning or losing the game by the trick score, 
there is another consideration in the selection of 
the trump, and that is the value of the honors 
the hand contains. There are five honors in 
bridge, the A K QJ 10 of the trump suit, so 
that one side or the other must always have a 
majority. In a no-trump declaration, the four 
aces are the only honors. As between two suits 
of equal numerical value, the one containing 
the greater number of honors will usually be 
selected. Four hearts with three honors is a 
better trump than five diamonds without an 
honor, because the chances are that, even if you 
win the odd trick in diamonds, the adversaries 
will make a large honor score against you. 

The majority of honors, three out of five, is 
called simple honors, and is equal in value to 
two tricks in that suit. Four honors, between 
partners, is equal to four tricks, and five honors 
is equal to five tricks. Holding four or five in 
one hand is much more valuable, as will be seen 
from the following table : 


TABLE OF HONOR VALUES 


a+tey 


Ifthe trump suitis . . . 

Three Honors count . . . 4 8 12 16 
Four Honors count . . . 8 16 24 32 
Five Honors count . . «+ 10 20 30 40 
Four in one hand count . * 16 32 48 64 
Four in one hand, sthin partner’s 18 36 54 72 
Five in one hand . . . . 20 40 60 80 


It will facilitate the recollection of this table 
if the value of the spade suit is learned by heart, 
because each suit increases in value over the 
one below it by the unit of value of the spade 
suit, and if one knows all the spade values, it is 
a simple matter to remember that clubs are 
worth twice as much as spades, diamonds three 
times as much, and hearts four times. 

When there is no trump suit : 


Three aces between partners are worth . 30 
Four aces between partners are worth . 40 
Four aces in one hand are worth . . . 100 


If each side has two aces there is no honor 
score. 

In claiming honor scores, it is usual to name 
the value, after stating the number of tricks 
won, as: ‘* Three by cards and twenty-four in 
honors,’ or, ‘*Two by cards and thirty 
aces.”” 

The honor score has no effect on winning or 
losing the game, and it is always put down in a 
separate column from the trick points. It is 
quite common for one side to make the score 
for tricks while their adversaries score honors, 
but the honor score has a great effect on the 
ultimate value of the rubber It sometimes 
happens that one pair have such a large honor 


score that they have the majority of points 
although they lose the rubber game. The addi- 
tional bonus of one hundred points for winning 
the rubber is supposed to prevent this, but it 
does not always do so. 

Stams. If one side wins twelve out of 
thirteen tricks in any deal, it is called a Little 
Slam, and twenty points are added to the score 
in the honor column. Winning all thirteen 
tricks is called Grand Slam and forty points are 
added to the honor column, 

Passinc THE Maxe. Although the dealer 
has the first say as to making the trump he will 
seldom make it a black suit unless the score is 
sufficiently advanced for him to be reasonably 
certain of winning the game on the deal, with- 
out any assistance from his partner. If he is 
not strong enough for a no-trumper or a red 
suit, he should pass the make to his partner. 
This 1s usually done by some such expression as: 
*¢ You make it, partner’’; ‘‘ Left to the part- 
ner’’; or, ‘I pass it.”’ 

The dealer is not allowed to consult with the 
dummy as to whether or not he shall pass it, 
and in the best clubs it is the rule that the 
dummy shall not look at his cards until the 
dealer has either made the trump or passed it. 
When asked to make the trump, the dummy 
must decide on something, as he cannot pass 
the make back again. Heshould know thatthe 
dealer is probably weak in the red suits and that 
his strength in the black ones is problematical. 
If the dummy is not strong enough to make it 
no trump or red himself, he can make it a 
spade or a club, spades always if he is very 
weak ; not in the hopes of winning anything 
on the hand, but te preveft a big score from 
being made against him. Spades are a sort of 
touchdown tor safety; to lose as little as possible 
on a bad hand. 

Dovstinc. ‘The trump suit having been 
named, the adversaries cannot change the make 
in any way, but they can enhance the value of 
the tricks by doubling. Suppose the dealer an- 
nounces hearts, having five, the eldest hand 
may have seven or eight hearts and some good 
cards beside. Holding any cards with which he 
feels reasonably certain that he, and not the 
dealer, will make the odd trick, it is to his in- 
terest to make the tricks as valuable ds possible, 
and he immediately says: ‘*I go over.’’ This 
means that he will double the , value of the 
tricks, making each one above the book in 
hearts worth 16 points instead of 8 only. Sup- 
pose the dealer or his partner makes it no 
trump, having only one missing suit, and the 
eldest hand has that suit, seven of them 
headed by the AK QJ. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that he will catch the ten and make all 
seven of that suit, which is the odd trick at 
least, even if his partner has nothing. With 
such a hand and the lead he would, of course, 
go over the no-trumper, making each trick 
over the book worth 24, instead of 12 only. 
The pone cannot go over so freely, because he 
has not the lead, and even with seven sure 
tricks he might not get into the lead until the 
dealer has made seven or eight tricks in other 
suits. It is a very common practice to go over 
spade makes, which are a confession of weak- 
ness. The dealer’s side is trying to get off as 
cheaply as possible by losing only two points on 
each trick. The adversaries, having the stronger 
hands, naturally wish to make the tricks worth 
as much as possible, and they go over the spade, 
making each trick worth four points. 

Orper or Dovsiinc. The order in which 
this doubling process must be conducted is very 
important. After the trump has been an- 
nounced, the eldest hand has the first say as to 
whether or not he will double. If he doubles, 
he says: ‘* I goover,’’ but if he does not wish 
to do so he must not play until he has ascer- 
tained whether or not his partner wishes to go 
over. The usual form of the question is: 
‘¢ Shall I play?”” That is, ‘* Shall we proceed 
to play this hand for the ordinary points, or do 
you want to double?’ _If the pone says, ‘‘ If 
you please,” or uses any similar form of assent, 
the eldest hand proceeds by leading any card he 
pleases and the play of the hand begins. If the 
eldest hand leads without asking his partner’s 
permission to play, the pone cannot double. 

Tue Dummy. Thetrump suit announced 
and the value of the tricks settled, the eldest 
hand leads any card he pleases, and as soon as 
that card 1s on the table the dummy spreads his 
thirteen cards face upward on the table, the 
trump suit, if any, always on his right, and the 
others arranged red and black alternately. 
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After laying down his cards in this manner the 
dummy takes no further part in the play, and 
is not allowed to make any remarks or sugges- 
tions or even to touch a card unless asked by 
the dealer to play it. ; 

Should the dealer renounce to any suit, say 
hearts, the dummy should at once ask the 
question: ‘*No hearts, partner?’ If this 
question is asked before the trick is turned 
and quitted, it saves the revoke, if one has been 
made. Dummy shauld also call his partner’; 
attention to the fact that he is about to lead 
from the wrong hand, or has doneso. If the 
dummy calls the dealer’s attention to any pen- 
alty to which he is entitled, such as for a lead 
out of turn or a revoke made by the adversa- 
ries, the dealer loses his right to exact such pen- 
alty. After the play of the hand is finished, 
the dummy may call attention to any error in 
the count or tricks or the score for honors, 
Up to the time that the eldest hand leads and 
dummy’s cards are exposed, the dummy has 
equal rights with the dealer in calling attention 
to any irregularity on the part of the adversa- 
ries. 

Tue Pray. The eldest hand having led 
and dummy exposed his cards, the dealer must 
play from the dummy’s hand or name the card 
which he wishes, and the rest of the play pro- 
ceeds exactly as at dummy whist, the dealer 
gathering and stacking all the tricks taken by 
himself and the dummy, while either of the ad- 
versaries gathers all the tricks taken by their 
side. These tricks should be so placed that 
any player at the table may know, without 
asking, how many tricks have been won by 
either side at any stage of the play. The usual 
method of gathering the tricks is to lay them 
one upon the other at a slight angle, until six 
have been taken in. ‘Thesesix should then be 
gathered into one, called the book, and any 
further tricks should be laid out as the first were, 
so that they may be readily counted. 

The rules for play are the same as in whist. 
The highest card played, of the suit led, wins 
the trick and trumps win all other suits. The 
winner of one trick leads for the next trick, 
Any player, having none of a suit led, may 
either trump it or throw away any card of an- 
other suit, which is called discarding. Any 
player may ask what the trump suit is, and the 
last trick turned and quitted may be seen, but 
no other except the cards still face up on the 
table, 

Scortinc. After the play of the hand is fin- 
ished, the trick score is put down in the column 
provided for it under the name of ‘¢ points,”’ 
and the honor score, if any, is put down under 
the head of ‘* honors.’” As soon as either side 
reaches or passes 30 points, a line is drawn 
under the trick score to show that the game is 
atanend, Ifthe same players win the second 
game the third is not played. In order to show 
how the game is kept, observe how the follow- 
ing results are put down on the score sheet : 








WE THEY 
TRICKS HONORS TRICKS HONORS 
18 24 és oe 

24 16 
12 4 
Sa 24 30 
14 32 ‘ s 
56 LO4 
42 56 116 154 
254 
37° 
98 
272 


We dealt the first hand, made it diamonds 
and won three by cards and four by honors, 
worth 18 and 24. Then They made it hearts, 
winning three by cards and simple honors, 
worth 24 and 16. Then We dealt again, 
passed it to the partner, who made it spades, 
which was gone over by the other side, who 
made three by cards and simple honors. As 
doubling does not aftect the value of the hon- 
ors, that score stands at 4, but the trick score 
is worth 12, which wins the first game for 
them, and a line is dranw under it. 

In the next deal, They made it no trump 
and won two by cards and thirty aces, 24 and 
30. Then We dealt, and on a passed make 
named clubs, winning six by cards, little slam, 
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and five honors, worth 24, 20 and 20. From 
the 40 points that go in the honor column 8 
must be deducted, because one of the adversa- 
ries had no trump, chicane in clubs, which is 
worth simple honors. In the next deal, They 
made it hearts, scored seven by cards, worth 
56, four honors in one hand, 64, and grand 
slam, 40. This wins the game and rubber. 
The scores of both sides are now added up, 
and 100 points bonus added to the side that 
won the rubber. This 100 points is usually 
added to the total of the honor score made by 
the winning partners, and then carried under the 
total of their trick score, In the example given, 
the honor score is actually 154, to which 100 
is added, making it 254, which is the figure, 
placed under the tooting of the trick score. 
From the grand total that follows, the 98 points 
made by the losing side must be deducted, and the 
remaining 272 points is the value of the rubber. 
17:1. Mudels for Wash Dresses 
and Small Boy’s Suits. To Summer 


Dresses, H. M. J.—(1) Please tell me some 
pretty simple ways to have white muslin morn- 
ing dresses made, that can be laundered? Are 


the waists tucked or box-plaited, crosswise or 
lengthwise, and how wide? What style sleeve 
is worn with such waists —plain, trimmed or 
tucked across the top of arm ? 

(2) Have the white skirts fitted or bias 
ruffles and how deep, or are tucks used, and 
how wide? 

(3) Are the breadths of gored skirt tucked 
at the seams as was done last year, and is inser- 
tion used to outline the seams ? 

(4) Please tell me what style belt and stock 
to wear with thin dresses? 

(5) Is there anything newer for boy of two- 
and-a-half years than Russian suit No. 56, 
made of white linen with colored trimmings ? 
Is all white preferable, or white trimmed with 
a color, or pink or blue trimmed with white ? 
What do boys of the above age wear for dress 
occasions in summer? Family wedding, etc.? 

(1) The models published on the pattern 
page of Vogue for 14 and 21 February are 
pretty modes for summer morning gowns of 
muslin or lawn. The result would also be 
pretty if you used the model of the skirt, tuck- 
ing the edge of the ruffles, and wearing with it 
a tucked shirt of the same material. For the 
latter run the tucks lengthwise, making the back 
and front of solid tucking, and the sleeve with 
three tucks also running lengthwise in the 
middle of the arm. 
and tucked around ; or the bishop sleeve with 
narrow tucked cuff may be used. Box-plaited 
shirts will also be worn. 

(2) Fitted ruffles are usually better for wash 
dresses than bias ones, as the former do not | 
stretch as much. ‘Tucks are used in various | 
widths from quarter inch to two inchés, In- 
sertion is used on some skirts to outline the 
seams. Tucks are also pretty if let out just 
below the knee to give a flare. 

(3) Wear either a white stock with tie of 
the material of the gown, or have a tucked col- 
lar made on your gown of the same material. 
If your gown is colored have a line of white at 
the top, or a turn-over collar of white. Wear 


The cuff is to be narrow | 


narrow front yoke is new and it promises to be 
good style all summer. If you do not care for 
the plain skirt use model 6255 in Vogue of 17 
January. Use tucks and insertion of lace on 
the skirt. (2) For the theatre bodice use the 
lower lett mode! on page 53 of Vogue, 24 
January. Make the bodice of white corded 
silk with a collar and front of finely tucked 
white chiffon. The revers could be of hand- 
some lace over waite satin. Use black velvet 
on the collar and front caught with jeweled 
slides, 

1713. Travelling Coats of Taffeta. 
To Old Subscriber. — Will long coats of black 
taffeta be worn this spring for travelling and 
general use? Should you advise having plain 
or figured taffeta, and what style of coat would 
be best for a short person ? 

Taffeta coats are still good style for travel- 
ing dust cloaks, and for general wear in sum- 
mer. We should advise you using a good 
quality of plain taffeta, and making it like the 
coat on page 36 of Vogue, 17 January. Of 
course make it shorter than the iliustration; 
about two inches shorter than your long skirts 
is a good length. Unless you especially wish to 
have a taffeta coat, those made in a good quality 
of mohair in dark blue are equally pretty and 
less expensive. They also shed the dust better 
than taffeta and when unlined are cooler. The 
model could be the same for either. 





For keeping away wrinkles and for preserv- 
ing a smooth, soft and elastic skin, Dr. Dys’ 
Sachets de Toilette are unequalled. Every one 
knows now much easier it is to preserve a 
youthful appearance than it is to restore it 
when it is once lost. By the daily use of Dr. 
Dys’ Sachets de Toilette, the faint lines, sure 
signs of coming age, will be checked and after 
a time will entirely disappear and the skin will 
maintain a soft and elastic appearance These 
Sachets are small bags filled with dried seeds, 
crushed flowers and vegetable substances and 
are deliciously perfumed. One of these Sach- 
ets must be squeezed into a basinful of warm 
water, producing a creamy, white appearance 
of the water, which it at the same time soft- 
ens. To this should be added a spoonful of 
Séve Dermale, which has a particularly bene- 
ficial action upon the skin. Bathing the face 
morning and night in this solution quickly 
eradicates wrinkles and preserves the skin. 
Full information and advice given by V. Darsy, 
129 E. 26th St., New York. 


“WEPTONETTE” 


THE IDEAL WATERPROOF. 


Heptonette Cloaks for women stay bone-dry 
in the heaviest rain storms—the proverbial 
duck’s back doesn’t shed water more perfectly. 
They’re porous, feather light, smart as the 
smartest regular cloak, the proofing is a secret 
that does away with rubber and its invariable 





a narrow belt of black velvet, shaped, a belt of | 
ribbon, or one of surah with fringed ends tied | 
low in front ina knot. The style of belt or | 
collar depends upon the style of gown. Where 
your gown is made over a fitted lining it is 
best to have the bodice made to be worn over 
the skirt, and finished with flat folds of the 
material, as this gives a longer waisted effect, 
which is to be desired 

(4) There is nothing prettier for a small 
boy than kilts or a Russian suit like patterns No. 
15 and No. 56. They are pretty made in solid 


pink or blue, also in white, and in white | 


trimmed in a color—a color trimmed with 


white is not as pretty—For dress occasions | 


small boys wear sailor, Russian or kilt suits in 
white duck, linen or serge. The sailor suits 
may have an extra collarof acolor. In Vogue 
of 7 March will be published fashions for small 


boys. 


1712. 
Chine Gown and White Theatre 
Waist. To S. B. M.—(1) Will you please 


tell me how to have a gray crépe de chine recep- 
tion gown made so that it will be good style all | 
summer? (2) Also what can I get for a | 
theatre bodice in white ? | 

(1) Make your light gray crépe de chine | 
like the second figure on middle page of Vogue | 
for 31 January. This model with the deep | 


Models for Gray Crepe de | ' 


stuffiness. 
Any style, any length supplied— 


“HEPTONETTE” 


is the cheapest high-class practical mackintosh 
on the market. 


For details and prices address 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK AGENTS. 
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_ “It’s in the Pluting,’’ 
Lightest, most substential, retain 
== shape 5 absolutely odorless, 

shable. Price, ts. i 
= Hennes sy 26 cts. per pair, 

SPECIALTY SUPPLY Co., 
Room G, 113¢ Broadway, New York City. 





| Send stamp for catalog of »anatory Rubber Necessities. 





FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, £3.00, 
by Vogue, 7 West agth Street, New York. 
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DALTON 


MAKER OF 


SHIRT WAISTS 


Is now showing the newest fabrics in Cottons, Silk 
and Linens, French Novelties, etc., for Spring. 
Patrons and others will here find 


EXCLUSIVE MATERIALS AND STYLES 


which are shown only to our customers. 


We beg to suggest to those who intend favoring 
us with their orders that they do so as early as 
their convenience will allow, and ‘thus secure a 
better selection of materials and avoid the delays 
occasioned by the very busy season. 


Astor Court 


18 West 34th Street 
Adjoining the Waldorf-Astoria 


RUE STE. CECILE 


PaRIS 











NEW FASHIONS IN FOBS. 


They are the latest London fashion and are 
much sought for here. The following notice, 
together with illustrations (of which the ac- | 
companying is one), appeared in Vogue of 20 | 
Dec. under ** The Well Dressed Man.’ 

‘WATCH FOBS | 
Or the past few 


k years watch 


chains have not | 
been in fashion especial- 
ly with evening or for- 
mal afternoon dress, but 
still some means of 
drawing the watch from 
the pocket is of great 
convenience. Theiilus- 
tration on the left of 
the page shows a pretty 
monogram design of 
brass with brass buckle 
on4 Black Pigskinstrap, 
suitable for all times, and 
the two illustrations to 
the tight of it show 
mongtam designs set in 
a horseshoe and stirrup, 
especially appropri- 
ate for outing or | 
sporting dress, 
These designs may 
be had in gold, 


plate or silver.”’ 


These goods, 
with owner’s ini- 
tials cut in plain 
brass in style of 
illustration, come 
at $5.50. 




















The name that means 
supreme exeellence in 


Ginger 
Ale. 


In a class of 611 manu- 
facturers at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 


Vartray 


was awarded the 




















y, 


Me 


Leading the World, Including 
Belfast, Ireland. 
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On sale at Clubs, Hotels, 
Fancy ornamented pendant of horseshoe or Cafes and by ieading Purveyors. 


stirrup $8.50. Mailed to any address. 











MARTIN & MARTIN Made by 
235 Fier Ave-, New Yorn THE VARTRAY WATER CO., Bey 
1713 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADA. Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 





Only house selling genuine London made 
HARNESS AND PATENT SADDLERY 
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“WIYELLA 


(TRADE MARK) 


THE HIGH-CLASS ENGLISH FLANNEL 


“VIYELL A” 
FLANNEL SHIRT WAISTS 


fills a long felt want, for while flannel waists are 
much worn for general wear in winter, and for 
Golfing and Athletic Sports at all times, they have 
never been wholly satisfactory because they shrink 
so when laundered. Shirts of ** Wiyella”’ can be 
laundered as easily as cotton without shrinking in 
the least and the cloth still retains its original lustre 
and softness. 

It comes in an almost endless variety of col- 
orings and designs and has been adapted by many 
of the leading shirt makers as the shirtings of the 
season. 


—— 4% ELL A” 
Dressing Gowns & Night Robes 


Morning Jackets, Women’s Pajamas are other uses 
for which ** Viyella’’ is much worn. Among 
the almost endless variety of patterns are lovely 
fall shades of solid colors as well as in a variety of 
stripes and plaids. ‘“* Wiyella’’ is so soft, warm, 
unshrinkable and durable that it is an ideal fabric 
for these garments. 


“VEYELL A” 
Men’s Pajamas & Negligees 


Men will appreciate the non-shrinkable qualities of 
“*Viyella,’’ for what man does not suffer annoy- 
ance from the shrinking of ordinary flannels ? 

It is the ideal fabric for Outing Shirts, for 
Tennis or Golf, and Negligee Flannel Suiting. It 
comes in four weights, light, medium, heavy, and 
suitings thus making it suitable for all these purposes. 


“ViY &: 4-1. A” 




















APPROVED MODELS FOR IQOI 
Upper Ficure.—A very pretty plain’ shirt of 
black ‘‘Viyella’’ striped with a hair line of white. 
Stock collar of white dotted piqué with fold of 
satin at top and satin tie. 


CAN BE PURCHASED IN ALL THE Lower Ficure.—This effective model is of 


plain colored ‘‘Viyella’’ ina lovely shade of violet. 


LEADING DRY GOODS SHOPS IN ALL 
THE NEWEST SHADES FOR igor. 


“*Viyella”’’ is stamped on selvage every 5 
yards. 





The back of the shirt is like the front and it 
fastens across the left shoulder and under the arm. 
The end of the straps are finished with small 
fancy buttons. The lower part of blouse and 
lower sleeves are of dotted ‘‘Viyella’’ or of white 
dotted crépe de chine. 
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